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CHAP. 1. 
Of ASTASIA. 

^^^ S P A S T A -was one of the moft famous 
^ A ^ women of all antiquity; but has fuffered 
^ m much injuftice from tlfls libellers bf her 

\l^,^^^M time, on account of her connexions 
\i'ith Pericles. She was lovely in her perfon, altl.o', 
if we may believe Lucian, it was of the lirgefl fize. 
Her natural endowments claimed the higheft admir-' 
ation, nor was fhe lefs diltinguifhed by her acqtiired 
^ccomplifhtnents. Miletus a city in roni.i, famous 
for producing perfons of extraordinary abilities, was 
t^e place of 'her bin h. The tLmeofitcan only be 
Vol. IIL . B guc^U^d. 



;:2 ASTASIA. 

gucflfedat. She was in all probability miidi about 
fifteen years younger than Pericles, and therefore 
might be bora about the fourth year of the fev«nty- 
.eighth Olympiad. Her father's name was Axiochus ; 
but with regard to his quality and circumftances we 
arc left without information. But it is very likely, 
from her learning, caeconomy, and other excellent 
.qualities, that fhe was of reputable family and fortune. 

On- what occaflon and at what time Afpafia came 
to Athens, are points unfettled alfo. However, af- 
ter continuing in it fome time, fhe fo much approv- 
ed of the place and the manners of the people, 
that Ihe determined to take up4ier refidence in it. 
Here fhe rendered lierfelf confpioiious by her perfec- 
'ticn in the art of fpeaklng, which fhe pofreifed in a 
fuperlative degree ; being alfo admirably verfed in 
all the branches of ufeful literature; particularly na- 
tural Pliilofopliy and Politics. 

One T^iargelia, an Ionian too, was her modd. 
This lady had made herfelf confpicuous in Greece by 
her charms, had addi<^e4 herfelf chiefly to the Gran- 
dees, many of whom fhe brought over to the intereft. 
of the great king ; and, as Plutarch fays, fowed the 
firft feeds of the Median fa^ion in mofl of the cities 
of Greece. Astasia refembled, and even furpaf- 
fedher. But it muft not be imagined that this fair 
one excelled, like fome of our age,, in light and 

amorous 
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amorous difcourfes. Her differtations were on the 
contrary not ixiDre brilliant than folid, inftruftive 
and perfuafive. Hence tlie moft eminent pcrfons of 
the age applied to her for inftru6tion. The great 
Socrates was her difciplc, and in Plato, he fpeaks of 
her in terms of veneration. It was believed by this 
admirable philofopher, and by the mod intelligenit 
Athenian!/ that Ihe compofdd the celebrated ha- 
ftngue or funerat oration which Fericles ptx>nouaccd 
with fo much applaufe* 

What then miift we conceive of the abilities of 
'A^TAsih, who had Pericles for a lover, and So« 
crates for a difciple f Whofe fine qualities engaged 
the mod coniiderable perfons in Athens, not only to 
vifit her, but to bring their wives to hear her lc6hires. 
•As cloqoence was, of all others, the moft necelfary 
talent for an Athenian ftatefman ; fo Pericles, upon 
hearing As? A SI A, determined alfo to become her 
icholar. For he obferved, that with a method alto- 
together exaft, ihe m'^ngled the warmeft and moft 
pathetic ftrokes of perfuafive oratory, uniting the 
iymmetry ariltng from art, with the vehemence flow- 
ing from nature. 

From the daily admiration of her wifdom^ th's 

great Athenian fell fooii into a deep aflre(flion for her 

perfon ; a thing not wonderful in itf If, and the 

Icfs io, i£ that be true which is reported of .i'ciicles 

B a . by 
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by moft writers, that he was of a very amorous dif- 
pofition. Certain it is, that Afpafia gained an abfo- 
lute dominion over him> and had as great an afcen- 
deacy over his genius, as he had over the Athen- 
ian?.. Plutarch reports that, as often as Perides 
went to, or resumed from, the Forum, he went to 
the apartment of Astasia and faluted her. The 
teadernefs which this great man upon all occafions 
^xpreiTed for Astasia (for he concealed no part of 
the regard which he had for her) made his wife, 
who was a woman of family, to behave with much 
indiifereixce towards him. To be rid of this domeftic 
Aineaiinefs, Pericles readily consented that flie fhould 
betake hej^f^^^f tp an huj^band more agreeable to her. 

Being now at liberty, Pericles took Astasia 
to wife, whom he had fo long ardently loved before. 
Ileraclidcs of Pontus fays, that Pericles having di- 
vorced his wife, abandoned himfelf to his pleafures, 
and living with Astasia, fpent on her the greateft 
part of his fortune. But this, as our author obferves, 
ought to be regarded as iiieer cahminy, it being mo^ 
rally certain that Pericles i^the firft place was never 
profufe ; and in the fecond, that Astasia piqued 
herfelf exceedingly on her ikill in occonomy and ma- 
nagement.' • 

As fhe was a Milefian by birth, and Pericles was 
known to confult her upon all emergencies, F]utarc\;i 

intimates 
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lAfifrtates as if (he might have b^n the caufe of the 
Satmian war. If fhe really was fo^fhe might alfo 
have conceived it-juft and advantageous to the A- 
thenian ftate. But that it proved fo de()r unlive to 
the San^iansy was their own^ fault, and or iiely cw- 
ing^to therr revolt after the firft furrender,. and the 
aififtance fent to tl^m by the governor of Sardis, 
"BiH the caufe of this war is laid before the reader in 
the life of Ferides ; and the filence of Thticydides^ 
with refpeft to this Kperfton^ is a fufficient confuta* 
tion of it. However fte is reported to have accom- 
panied Pericles in the Samian expedition, and to 
have built a temple to perpetuate the memory o£ 
hia viftory. . 

But there is a much heavier accufatlon laid to her 
charge by the comic writers of thofe days, as having 
adted in the double capacity of bawd and whore ; an 
accufatlon not countenanced by any * grave author 
of that time,- and altogether inconfiftcnt with that 
wlfdom and prudence, which is afciibed to her by the 
gr^at moral philofopcr Socrates, Thus, as EupoHs 
abufed the illuftrious Cimon, accufing him even of 
ince^ with his fiiler Flpinice ; fo both he, and Cra- 
tfnus and Ariftophanes, did -not ceafe tcf lafli Peri- 
cles for affefting fovereigiity, and treated As p a s i .\ 
with inhuman cruelty on this account, Ariftophanes 
particularly has tidlcuoufly imputed the whole of the 
Megarenfiatt war to their having carried off two maid 
B 5 _ fcrvants- 
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i^rvants belonging to Aspasia ; " and thus, fays^ 
*'. he, for tlie fake of tjl^e whpi-es was all Gijeece in-, 
V. volyed in, a war." 

True it is, that two fcrvants of Astasia had* 
l^en forced away by fome of the people of Megara. 
This violence was loudly i:ompIained of by the A- 
tjienians, and.an lierald was difpatched to.Megara, 
\yith their compliints of the injury, and to. require. 
fatisfa(flion. But this herald was flain by them on the 
road. And it was this violation of a fax: red charac- 
ter, which gave birth, to the war. The enemies of r 
Pericles iudecd.fay, that he .caufedthe herald to be 
flain, that he might pick a quarrel with the Me- 
garians. But that the fa<ft was nt>torioufly otherwife, 
ijxay bc.g^tiiei:ed> frpm. tl>is, that. when the emperor 
Hadrian, granted .many priveledges and favors to the; 
cities of ..Greece, he exprefsly excepted the Megarians 
on accqunt of thi§. ve/y ixiiicder- If Thucydides had 
conceived tliat. any of thefe chirgesi liad. been juftly 
fpunded, lie would, certainly have reported themv 
As to the.fne,?rs.of Ariflophanea, and other com'q 
pv et!?, thA?y ought n.pl injuniee to pafs, for evidence ; 
fince thqy were,enem,ics alike to all that were emi* 
j^ent. Tims, at. other times, they called Pericles 
Jupifer, and A«pa.sia Juno. Tli^ey likeivife chriT 
jailerifed i\^r u;vier, the names of Qmpliale and 
D^ni.iira, the one the wife, and the otjier the mlitrers;, 
cfiL"rcul:s, and npny other wjyr,^ Cratinus ufc^ 

her . 
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her the worlt ; for he, without palliating the matter,^ 
painted her as an, abandoned ftrutnpet. It is eviden^ 
enough. that tlie fpleen of Peiides enemies^ prom ptedr 
them to fay any, thing of hini, or 'of thofe in his fa:, 
vor, men or vwpnicn. The. former they cilled the: 
Pimps an/^ courtiers, and the latter^, the whores and 
bawds, of the new Pififtraius. But we Irave donCc 
\Yith thefe fham.elefs proftitutors of wit, the ridiculcj 
gf whofe pens, even, the morality of Socrates could 
not efcape.^ Thus much hovyever was necelfary fo^ 
tj[ie ^'indication of this iljuftrious chayajfler. 

She bnre a fon to Pericles, who was called after 
the n:ime of his father. And it was in belialf of thii 
fon, that the Athenians abrogated that feverelaw^ 
which disfranchifed children of the half-blood. 

How long fhe lived a widow after the death of 
Bericlss, we are no wheie informed, Plutarch has 
recorded vtliat fhe was afterwards married to one Ly- 
ficles, a peifon neither diftinguifhed fot- his family 
nor parts, but whom by her intereft (he raifed to 
great em ploy mems in- the ftate; but what thofe em- 
ployments were, we -are not told, nor any thing 
furtlitjof this Astasia, whiclv defer ves notice. 

ASPASJA the Younger. 

BU T there was another lady of the name, whofe 
chara<5ler and fortune were too extraordinary to 
hchpTZ pafL^d oy^r iiy fij^ce. She was the d^ixi^Vc.tx 
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of Hermotimiis of Phocoea, and had the m'sfortune 
ti> lofe her mother almolt as foon as fhe was bom ; 
for Ihc dyed in child bed. The circumftanccs of her 
father were but mean, and her education fuitable. 
She was inured to work and brought up ImrdUy. Yet 
at the fame time the greareft care was taken of her 
morals. And while the daughters of thofe who were 
bo^n to the fame condition of life, mndethcmfelves 
daily fubfervienjttothe pleafures of the wealthy, e- 
ve» with the confent and approbation of their f>a- 
reats, Asfasia was diftinguilhed and >admircd be-. 
yond all for the modefty of her behaviour. 

But before fhe came of years to be thus particu- 
Iai;ly taken notice oU and while fhe was yet a girl> 
a large tumour or fwelling which grew out juft under 
^the projection of her chin, gave her much trouble 
and uneaiinef:*. Her father was under equal concern ; 
for it not only deformcl her face, but the look of 
it was entirely didaiteful and forbidding} A phyii^ 
ci^n^vas confulted on D^'m occafipnr who promifed a 
cure, upon condition that three pieces of gold fhouli 
be advanced in hand. But the father declaring liis 
inability to furnifh that fum, they were deprived of 
the aiFiftance which they had . hoped for. This 
threw them, into great perplexity. Poor Asp as i a 
jctired and vented her grief in a. fie od of tears. Then 
returning and viewing herfelf in a glafs» fhe fighed 
moA bitterly, Tlius was tbe whole day wafled in 
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. different expreflions of forrow, and at night fhe went 

to bed faitiflg. But that relief, which (he had de- 

.ipaired of by day, was now offered to her in a very 

• extraordinary manner in fleep. She dreamed that a 

dove came to her, and, prefently affuming the Ihape 

of a woman, thus fpoke to her : '* Be of good cour- 

"age, and bid a long fare-well to phyfic and phy- 

•' iicians ; only pound a quantity of dried Kofes, 

•' of which make a pxiltice, and apply it to the 

/' fwelling." She was fo affeflcd by this dream, 

.that /he did not fail to try the experiment and was 

cured accordingly. . 

- As iht rtowrconceived that there was fomething 
ftipernatural in this dream, fhe was induced to have 
the more confidence in others, which made ftrong 
imprefllions upon her fancy. And the im^refiion 
.which they made, was the Itionger we prefume, be- 
caufe it correfponded with her wifhes. For Ihe 
•was nightly dreaming of excellent fortune, and of 
Iharing it with a great and good man. 

When fhe arrived at that time of life, when 
•youlh in females is m^^ft engaging, fhe was remarked 
to be graceful and amial le beyond all the virgins ' 
that were her contemponries. Her hair was of a 
fair yellow, and the lockb of it were beautifully cur- 
Jed, She Ijiad large eyes, and lier nofe was a liitle 
inclining to the aqvJUne. Her ears we:e. Ihort, and 

J her 
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her tkln foft and deliette, and the deareil imagine- 
tble« The it»£n in; her cheeks were t>rigbt and 
bloomtng, inlbmuch that the Inhabitants of Phoccra 
gave hcf ftse name of Milto ; by which that coloitr 
is particularly figoified. Her moift Ifps refembled 
Hie full ripe cherry, and her teeih were as white as 
•fiiow. Wbm (ho w«tked, the decency of her- mo- 
fion» and the beiutifiil and exnft proportion of her 
fet and aftoles captivated the eye of the beholder. 
Her voice was fo fweet and mvfical^f that had yoit 
been there while flie-wat fpeAlngf your would hav« 
iald that you had heard a Siren. • 

BvT thefe beauties were all natural and vnim« 
proved by ornament. Being mean herfelf, and of 
mean parentage, Ihe had been intruded in none of 
the aits, which the fair malie ufe of to fet ofT their 
beauty. Nor, had ihe known and poiTefTed the 
means of ufing them, was fhe fo difpcfcd ; being 
content, as well fhe might be, with thofe cbanrn - 
which lieaven had lem her, and not aiming at male^ 
ing conqucft.s 

The fame of her exquifite beauty having reached 
the ears of the Pcrfian Satrap or govcrnf»r; he think- 
ing; thereby to perform an acceptable fervicc, do- 
miandcd her of her father. The o^ood old man 
found himfelf obliged to part with her; which he 
did with much reluctance, and, fore againft her 

own. 
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own wilL In confequence of ihife, fte was prdented, 
in company with three other maidens to Cynis the 
younger^ the fon of Darius and ParifatJs^ and the 
brother of Artaxeixes king of Veriia. 

It was after fuppcr, and this prince was drink- 
ing freely, after the Perfian fafhion, when the four 
ladies were brougUt before him. The leit were pa int- 
ed» perfumed and drelTed ont to the beit advantage* 
They had aifo been carefttUy inftrudleri by tlie 
teachersof the Seraglio in the arts of flattery and 
blandishment; not to Ihew flie lea^ aversion to 
the prince, when lie ihotild approach them, to 
bear his touch without apprehen(i6n, and even to 
receive his kifles with complacency : meretricious 
arts; and fuch as are well known to thofe^ who makei 
their beauties venal. 

Every one of tliefe therefore ftrove to appear 
more cliarmtng than her fellows. But Afpaiia could 
not be prevailed upon to wear the coftly tunic or 
brocaded robe« or to be condu6led to the bath ; biA. 
wish groat laoteutations implored ihe Grecian gods, 
the prote^rs of liberty. She Dalied aloud li{^oQ 
tlie name of her father, and wifhed for death both 
to hcrfelf and him* For, that rich drefs and thofe 
uuiTual decorations fhe coaiklered as the certaiit 
marks and undoubted arguments of fltvery. There- 
;4ipse it was not without mueb a-dot# and -many flripca 
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that fhe was at laft induced to wear it^ And, whoA ' 
fhe yielded to the commands of thofe, who now had * 
the care of her, fhe complained moft bitterly of their ' 
compulfion, which obliged her to put on what well • 
enough became the courtefan, but could not fuit an 
honeft maiden. 

When the red then came before Cyrus, as they 
had aptly received theii inflru6linns, fo as readily 
they reduced them to practice, Wl^n he looked 
at them, they returned an amoious glance and fmiled ' 
upon him, carrying themfelves with much feeming 
hilarity. But Asfasia caft her eyes downward^ 
while her face was covered with the moft evident 
marks of ardent ihame. Her eyes were fwoln with 
weeping; and her whole gefture fpoke moft convin- 
cingly the modclty of her behaviour paft, and of- 
her prefent difpofuion. 

When Cyrim therefore gave order that they* 
Ihould feat themfelves near him, the others without* 
difficulty obeyed i but Asp Asia was altogether deaf 
to his command, 'till the fatrap or governor, wh6 
had brought her thither, obliged her, not without 
fome violence, to fit down^ When he handled- 
thcm> and took accurate notice of their eyes, their 
J^s and fingers, they not only fuftered it, but 
^k pleafure in it. But far otherwife k was with^ 
Astasia, If he hut totiched her with th^ extremhy^ 
4 of 
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of his finger ; flic cricd'otit; and told him that he 
would certainly be pimiflled ifor attemptmg fuch 
things. 

CVRUs was beyond meafure deKghtcd with her 
behavioiir: but when he laid his hand upon her 
breads, flie rofe up and endeavoured to make her 
-cfcape. The prince then, admiring the liberality of 
her difpofition, which difdained a licentious freedom 
even from himTelf, turned to the governor and faid. 
^' You have brought me but this one ingenuous and' 
*' uncorrupt : for the reft have all the air and man- 
'* ner of diihoneft women." He therefore ordered 
-hertobe taken particular care of, and expreffed the 
greateft regard for fefer. When an intercourfe of- 
fome time had paiTdd, he began to love her with the 
utmoft tendernei^, a'nd perceived that he had alfo 
madeforoe imprellibn upoii her beart. And their 
fnutual affedlion grew to that height at laft, that 
Cyras, forgettrng the fafliion of his country, receiv- 
^ her as his wife, living with her after the Grtciafi 
manner, and confined himfelf to her alone with fin- 
gular chafHty and fidelity. 

All this while Astasia did not give herfelf up 
to the fludy of diets, finery and pleafure. She was 
not taken with the delicacies and luxury of an eaft- 
ern court. She did not fpend her time in niufic, 
dancing, and other incentive foftnefles ; but looked 
Vol, hi. C foe 
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for the bed examples and the wifeft inftiudtors ; paid 
a due regard to the cultivation of her undeiitanding. 
and the impiovement of her genius. Thcfe additi- 
ons, flic juftly imagined, would make her ftill more 
acceptable, to Cyrus, and give her charms which 
time would brighten and illuftrate, while thofe that 
were external, would gradually fail and lofe their 
ait of plcafmg. 

CvR Ys, delighted with her manner of preceding, 
fi^ave her all the ailiilance and perfonal encouiage- 
mtnt in his power. He obferved in her a wonder- 
ful docility and a mod excellent judgement. So 
that he now confulted her in matters of ilate and 
policy, and found lier advice in bufmefs of the high- 
ell, importance equal to that of his wifeii counfcl- 
lors ; to which was added this mod conliderable ad- 
vantage, that the giver of it could not be fbfpedlcd. 

By converfing with the Greeks, who rcforted to 
the court of Cyrus, flic made herfclf a perfcft 
midrefs of argumentation, and was in that. ref^^eA a 
match for the mod celebrated philofophers of tlic . 
age in which flie lived. One of the wi fed of them 
all, the great Xcnophon and his wife, weic there, 
when Cyrus meditated the expedition againd his 
brotlicr Artaxcrxes. Cicero has given us the par- 
ticulars of a converfation, which was fuppofed to 
pft» between Astasia and tliem, and which is 

quite 
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quite in the Socratic method. Addrefling lierfelf to 
Xenophon's wife, * Tdl me/ fa id Astasia, ' You 

* wiioare the wife of Xenophon, if your neighbour 

* has purer gold than you, would you rather chufc 

* to have hcr's, or your uwu?* * Her's/ f^iid fiie. 
' If (he has a robe» or any other female ornament of 
'greater value than you have, would you rather 

* chufe it, or your ownf • I would chufe hcr'i/ an- 

* fwercd (he again/ * Well then, faid the other, if 
' Ihe has a better hufband than you, would you have 

* have her's, or your's f Here the woman Uiifhed* 
Then turning to Xenoplion, ihe fald, ' I.pray you 
^ Xenophon, if your neighbour has a better horfe« 

* than yours is, would you have your own, or hisT 
' His,' faid he. ' If lie has a better farm than you 

* have, which farm would you rather chufe f That 
•which is the better/ • If he has a better wife, 

* than you have, would you chufe his ?* Here Xe- 
nophon himfelf was filent. Then faid Asp as i a, 
^ Sinte neither of you care to anfwer that which I 

* was principally delirous of hearing, I will tell you 
' what you both think ; for both you, Qwoman, 
' would have the beft hulband, and you Xenophon, 

* thechoiceft wife. Therefore unlefs you fhall ufe 
.' your beft endeavours, that a better hufband and 
i' a choicer wife be no where found, moft certainly 
' you will ever willi for' that which you (hall judge 
' beft ; you, to be the huft>and of the moft excellent 
' wite J and you> to be the wife of the moft engag- 

C 2 * vc^'sj^ 
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' iug bufbaod.' Heie the aiginnent by iiwiiiftion is 
not only the moft plosfing that can. be imagined^, 
but concludes with the moft uie6il application thajc 
could be made : and {>erhapi.ihoiild be afcribcd to 
the elder Asr ASIA. 

Ths rumour of the |;Qeat e fl e cm laad teadetaefe^ 
^hich Cynis on tbefe accounts eateitaijied Cor -As- 
r ASIA -was noi/cd abroad not only thioi^out Ioaia» 
iHit aU Greece. Cyrus and Aspasia were the fub* 
jdSt of all converfation even in Fdopoanefus.-* 
Xlx fame of itrhad leached the court o£ the ,|;veat 
king ; and. it waseveiy where believied aod fpokea^ 
of with admiratlpn». that Cyrus had no oomoMxce 
with any other woman. 

Wr'IIB AsfasI'A Htfis rt6eftiog on this igieat 
iind fudden advancemirnt of her fortune, ihe lecol* 
If died her old dreams* and particularly that of the 
dove* with.the words it had uttered, which^ftenow. 
Jooked upon, according to the fuperftition of thofe 
^imes, as the entire prediflion of Venus, under whofe 
.Snimediate protedlion ihe fuppofed herfelf to be. 
To this poddcf* therefore fhe now. paid fplcmn facri-. 
ficcs, by way of gratitude. And firft, fhe had a fta- 
tueofgold of tolerable fize madq of her, clofe to 
which a dove was placed, adorned with precious 
floncs. Before this image every day ihe paid her 

offerings and adorations. 

Nor 
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No'x lefs extmplary was her behaviour towards 
lifeY fether HeniibtinTris, to whom fhe fent many and 
rich prcfents, atid nifed him from hij low conditio a 
tb^ ikte of opufence* As for herfdf, fhe lived a life 
of thfcftridlcftj- temperance; as was artefted by all' 
tlie womdh abbutiver, both Greek and l^riiait^ 

O* a ' thfie k coftly and cunous* m^scklace had 
been fent to Cyrus by the younger Scopas of Thef- 
faly, a man of prodigipus wealth and oftentation. • 
Ttiis^hadbten remitted t<^ Scopas from. Sicily, and 
was wroughtand fet with' admirable art and variety* 
Gyrus- Ihewed it to fcveral perfons of approved 
judgmenty who all confeffed it to be a moft valuable ' 
curiofity. The prince .therefore rejoiced gieaily that 

. he had in his poffeflibn a treafure which might, in ; 
fome fOctbe. worthy ofhiydtar Aspasia. When 
he went'witlritio her at noon-da)', he* found her 
fleeping m her bed-chamber, agreeably to the ufags 
of warm climates. He took plea fu re in the placid 
reft whicii (he enjcfyed, and crept gently under the 

. cbvedng.; Where he lay without giving hertheleaft 
diftuibanee. When fhe waked and found Cyrus 
there,. Ihe was moll agreably furpiized : and lie, 
opening a little caiket which he had- in his hand ; 

• drew thence the necklace and Ihewed it to her/ 
adding, that it was a prefcnt for the daughter or 
iiwther of a king. " And fuch it is moil worthily," 
fheaufwercd. •* 'Tis yours, my iovc, ta\i\A\^> X*A5a.- 
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*' it, and (hew me how that lovely neck will look, 
-' when it is embraced by fiich a jewel." Yet flic 
was not ib much charmed, as might have been ex* 
j>e£ted, with the prefent, ibut wifely and difcreetly 
jeply'd, " How fliall I dare to appear before . you, 
^' with. an adornment worthy of Paryfatys the mother 
*' of my prince. Send it to her, my Cyrus, I be- 
*'feechyou; and I for my part will endeavour to 
"' pleafe you with a loyrfy neck without it.** 

TflVs AsPAsf A poflefled a fold fuptrior to the 
generality of her fex, ndt intent on gaiety and 
fplendor, but eager, by the acquiiitioa of internal 
excellencies, to render herfelf worthy of her for- 
tune. Cyrus received folid fatisfa^ion from her 
prudence on this occafion^ tenderly embraced her, 
and did as ihe requefied. But by the fame meiTea- 
ger that he fent if, he difpatched letters alfo to liis 
mother, acquainting her with every particular of the 
aifair. * 

Parysatis was not more pleafed with her 
preftint, than with the behaviour of AsPASiAon 
this cccafion, whom (he joyed to find fo worthy of 
her fon's affeftions. The rich gifts that ftie wa« con- 
tinually fending, after this, to Aspasia. fpokc the 
rt ality and the greatnefs of tier efteem. But it was 
tliis, which principally gave her pleafure ; that, al- 
xJb^' Hic kjjtv/ her to be infinitely dear to Cyrus, llie 
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had yet found her willing that herfelf (Paryfatis) 
ihould enjoy the firfl place in her fon s afTeftions. 

Asp ASIA on the other hand, as became a grate- 
ful mind, fufficiently commended the magnificence 
of her gifts ; tho' fhq faid to thofe about her, that 
(he did not want them, being rich enough in the 
affeflibns of her lord. But as amongft the aforefaid 
gifts, .there were great fums of money remitted to her, 
all tliefe fhe feflt to Cyrus, letting him know, that 
*' they might be of ufe to him, who maintained fuch 
'' multitudes of people ; but that he was all in all 
** to her, andj while he fuffered himfelf to be belov- 
** cd by her, he was her every wifli and moft re* 
** fplendent ornament.'" 

CvRf/s was infinitely aftoniflied and ravifhed 
with a' behaviour, fo far beyond all that he had 
" ever experienced in the fex, and which was fo a- 
greeablc to the noblenefs of his own nature. For 
without controverfy Asp a si a commanded the high- 
eft admiration, as well for thofe external graces 
with which heaven had bleded her, as for the more 
valuable endowments of the mind. He was there- 

- fore never eafy at a diftance from her. And when 

- he undertook the unfortunate expedition againft his 
. -brother Artaxerxes, ihe attended him with alaci ity 

lliroughout all the toils and dangers of it. 
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Wh KM Cyrus was (lain in this ^nterpnce, tnfl 
his c^imp t^kea ; . ike alR) fcU ihtb the hands b'f Ai^ 
taxcrxcs, not accidentally or as lighting upon ene- 
mies, but by the fpecial?artd cartful requtiiti(>n of^ 
the king himfel£; who was well lacquainttd with tht 
reputatica of h«r exceHenciesand viitue* 

When therefore fhiB was-brbught* before him^ as 
a c^tptive. in chains, he immediately enquired out ' 
iheauthofsof fb bafe an infulf, whom he. ordered 
to prifon, and gaVe charge that ihe fhould be at- 
tended and clothed iil the mrjft magnificent manner. 
When Ihe heard tWs, flie let tail a ftoud of tears, bit- 
terly bewailing the lofs of Cyrus ; and was with much ' 
reUi£lance psrfuaded to pUt on the precious xobe 
which Artaxerxes prefenteJ to her. The tumult 

'whicli ai.t>fe in the king's brea(^ when he fawjier in . 
this attire> is much more eafy to be conceived tiian 
cxprelTed, The extremes of love and pity were vi- • 

. fible in his eyes and countenance. He faid a:nd did 
all that could mi nifter to her confolation s was. af- 
fiduous in his vifits, .and tenderly officious to pleafe 
her; hoping that length of time might fo far foften 
her regiet for Cyrus, that (lit miglit with fome 

. warmth of gratitude, regard his fervices. And in- 
deed tJiis was the only method by which her gentle- 
n^fs of difpofition coiJd have been prevailed upon, . 
aftcc fo feyerc an affliftion, , 
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' HirS endeavours iKt bft-fuceeded' ; b«t it was loQg» 
r^sy lpng« : before lie could iatter Iiimfelf with any 
tolefiabte^pfoipeA of fiiccsefs* ;^ dmr to her was 
the remembrance of her former love. .She Akw "tkt 
paifion, which the great king entertained for her^ 
andgmKfdtp £ie<it.^ '9ut ^obfiirvlog ^llcsrthat af- 
ler rlo^g^aad ^ieviMi9>tiiJAlf kP i^^idd not <o»qtt#r 
itw Md oonfiderii^ rhis dignify, 4iad tbe-fsaayaii^ 
|;reat obltgatioos ii^ait ^ il^ ^r^^t t4h|Cri?i<¥ai^ 
ed upon herfelf at lait to make fuch. return, as fhe 
j[udged incumbent upon her in point of gratitude*. 
Tlie occafion that offered itfelf was iingular, and 
cnlianced; the merit of her coofent.. 

Trees was in the court of the great king an 
eunuch, named Teridates, generally reckoned the 
moft accomplished perfon in Afia, He had beea 
long the fa^^ourite of Actaxnsces, who had contraft-^ 
ed an intimate friendfhjp vith him. It happened 
tiiat he now died, and as he was known to have 
been very deaf to the king, all Alia. put on mourning,, . 
in compliinent to his grief. This was fo pungent, 
that none durft piefume to approach the throne, ot 
interrupt his foriQws. But at the end of three days, 
as he was going to tlie Bath> Aspasia, clothed in 
deep mourning, put herfelf in his way, and ftood 
weeping with her eyes fixed upon the grond. The 
king was ftruck with wonder at the light, and, en^. 
quired the caufe of her coming to him. " I come. 
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faid fhe» "to fliarc your afflif^ion, and to miniftcr 
" what confolation I can, if it be acceptable: if not, 
" I will return.'' But this office was too agreeaUe 
to be refufed. 

From this time the king took her to his bed; 
and fhe maintained to her death the fame rank in 
the favor of ^rtaxences, wliich fhe had before ea* 
|oyed in the cfieem and a&ftioa of Cyrus. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of L E O N I D A S. 

LEON ID AS was the fon of Anaxandrides, 
and half-brother of Cleomenes king of Sparta; 
for he had the fame father. He fucceded Cleo- 
menes ifl the Jkingdom, and married liis daughter 
Gorgo. This Lacedaemonian lady makes a figure in • 
his hiftory, and her character d^ferves particularly 
to be confidered. When ihe was but a child of eight 
or nine years old, Ariftagoras waited upon her fa- 
ther, in order to draw him into the Ionian confedcf- 
acy. Gorgo was then with her father, and he de 
fired him to bid the child withdraw, that they might 
be private. But Cleomenes telling him that he might 
fpeak fredy without apprehending any thing frona 
fo young a child ; Arillagoras b.^gan with the promife 
of ten talents, in cafe Cleomenes wouli comply 
with his requeil, and, receiving a denial, proceded 
gradually in his offers, 'till he came to the fum of. 
fifty talents. At that inftant the girl cried out, 
*'Fly, father, fly, elfe. this* liranger will corrupt 
** you." Cleomenes was fo well pleafed with the 
cUild's admonition, tliit he immediately retired to. 

another 
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another apartment, and ordered Ariilagoras to leav^ 
his dominions. When upon occafion of the fame vt- 
fit, (he fiw Ariftagoras fuffer his man to put on his 
fhoes, (he cried out in amazement, " Fathct, father [ 
*' fee this ftranger! has lie no hands r At another 
time, when a foft and ddicate foreigner was about 
to have paid his compliments to her^ flic put him 
away whh her hand, adding, *' Stand by, poor 
'' creat>ure ! Thou haft not fo much of a man in thee 
<« as a womao. 

As the laft and moft noble commendation re^ 
corded of her, let us remark that Demaratus, the 
exiled khig of Sparta, though flie was the daughter 
of his deadly enemy, trufted lier, rather than any 
of the Greeks, with the intelligence w4iich he fent 
<;oncerning the motion of the Perfians. Or, if we 
take this as Herodotus does, it may be placed in a 
stronger light. For he fays, that a • flave from De* 
maratus brought a waxen tablet to Sparta, with no^ 
thing written on it ; and when the Spartans knew 
not what to make of this, Gorgo immediately told 
them to fcrape off the wax : whereupon they found' 
Demaratus's ktter cut on the wood imderneath. 
Such was the wife of Leon id as. 

He was a prince of great moderation, and of a 
valour fuperior to moft men of his age. Some of^ 
^?lhc Spartans however, who dilliked his family, af. 

fcdled 
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feflcd to (peak difrefp^ftfully of him. One of them 
particularly told him to his face, *' That, except be- 
*' ing a king, he was no better than they." To 
which Leon IDAS, fmiling, anfwered, '* If I had 
•* not been better than you,, I had not been a king." 

It was in the reign of Leon id as that Xerxes 
king of Perfia, refolved to put in execution the plan 
fermed by his father Darius for a fecond invasion of 
Greece. Thcr Spartans, with a refolution worthy of 
the difciples of Lycurgus, determined to oppofe his 
attempts, powerful as he was. Demaratus, their ex- 
iled king, who had fled for protection to Xerxes, and 
had been kindly entertained, was obliged to accom* 
pany that monarch in this expedition ; though, hav« 
ing fiill a filial regard for his country, he had fent 
^rly notice tliereof to the wife of Leon idas« 

When therefore it was now apparent that Xerxes 
ti'DuId' invade Greece in Perfon with a numerous 
army, a general aflfemHy of the Greek ftates was 
kdd at the lilhmus, the fpirited refolutlons of which 
were thcfe ; *' That the ftates of Greece fiiould un- 
animoufly join in defending its liberty againll the 
Perfians: that, for the prefent, all their quarrels 
amongft themfelves fhould be fufpended ; that the 
t«nth of the fpoil fhould be dedicated to Apollo ; 
and that, ofthofe who fhould defert the common 
caufe, a decimation ihould be made : that^s, a tenth' 
Vox. IIL D -^^w. 
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part fliould be put to death without mercy." ThtGt 
indeed were warm and generous lefolutions, if the 
fame fpiiit had accompany'd them in t\\c Execution.' 
But alas 1 when words were to be changed inta 
deeds, of all the confederates, the Spartans and 
Athenians only feemed ready to do any thing effec- 
tual. 

T^ESE were indeed the two moft powerful cities 
of Greece, and againfl them was Xerxes chiefly 
cxafperated. Having therefore intelligence of the 
^emy's preparations and motions, they fent ambaf- 
jiadors to Argos, to Sicily, to the iflaind of Corcyra 
and Crete, to deiire fuccours, and conclude a league 
againft the common enemy. The peoj^ of Argos 
offered a very confiderable number of troops, on con* 
ditlon that they flroykl kave an equal fiiare with 
the Lacedemonians in the command. The latter 
4Confented tiiat the king of Argos ihould have the 
fame authority as either of the kings of Sparta. But 
this offer did not fatisfy the Argians^ who therexipon 
ordered the ambaffadors to depart the territories of 
Argos before fiui-fet» Tliey met with much tlie fame 
return in Sicily ; as we have already related in our 
account of Gelon, The inhabitants of Corcyra, now 
Corfu, immediatdy put to fca with a fleet of fixty 
fliips, but advanced no farther than the coafts of L^ 
cpnia, where they waited the iffue of an emg^e* 
n^fxt, defigning to fide afterwards witht the conquer* 

or* 
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fir. The people of Crete, having confulted the o^ 
tadc, to know what refolution they fhould take on 
this occaiion, abfolutely refufed to enter into the 
league. Tluis were the Lacedaemonians and Athen- 
ians abandoned by all their country-men, except 
the Thcfpians and Platacans, who fent fmall bodies 
to their aiH^iance. 

The Theflalians were the firft who were to fed 
the weight of Xerxes and his Myriads. They ther6- 
fore fent to the Lacedaemonians and AtlTenians, to 
b^feech them to quicken their preparations, or not 
to blame them if they fubmitied to an enemy, whom 
they were not aUe to refift. Upon this, ten thoufand 
men were fent by fca to ThefTaly, under the command 
of Evenetiis a Spartan, and Themiftocles the Athen- 
ian. But when they came there, they were convin- 
ced that this meafure would prove ineffedlual. For 
in a plam country, as ThefTaly is, there could be no 
hopes of bppofing fuch multitudes of men with a few ; 
efpeclally, when it was known^ that many of the 
TheiTalian princes could not be depended on ; and 
that many of the paiTages into ThefTaly were in the 
power of Alexander king of Macedon. For thefc 
reafons the army returned without doing any thing. 

' The only thing that now remained, was to deter- 
mine in what other place they fhould give the Perfianj 
a meeting, in order to difputc their entrance into 
D 2 , Gi€&cc% 
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Greece* After various propofals and dlfputes, it 
was refolved at the next general Council, to defend 
the flreights of Thermopylae. This was a narrow 
pafs, no more than five and-twenty feet wide, be- 
tween the mountains which divide Theffaly from 
Greece, and the only way through which the Per- 
fians could enter Achaia, and advance by land to 
Athens. In purfuance of this refolution four thoufand 
foot were appointed for that fervice* The command 
of this fmall body was given to our Leonidas, 
whofe prudence and courage were in the higheft 
cflimation. Of thefe, three himdred only were Spar- 
tans, according to the direction of the king. And 
when fome principal peribns demanded of him, whe* 
ther he had not a fecret defign in his head, he an- 
fwered frankly ; " I pretend to defend the ftrcights of 
«' Thermopylae ; but in truth I go to die for my 
*' coimtry." And when they ftill wondered at the 
fmall number of men that he took with him ; He^ 
turning to thofe, to whom he had communicated his 
fecret, faid, " There are enough, confidering the de- 
" fign we go upon." When he took his leave of his 
wife, Ihe alked him, if he had nothing particular to 
fay to her ? " Marry fome brave man, faid he, and 
•' bring him brave children. 

He now marched with all poflible expedition to 
his pofl, determined either to Hop the innumerable 
army of Xerxes with that handful of men, or perifh 

in 
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in the attempt. Such was alfo the refolution of the 
three hundred Spartans, }^ ho attended liim, and had 
been all chofen by hlmfelf. 

The whole number of the land-forces of Xerxes, 
as taken on the review of them in the large plains 
of Dorifcus in Thrace, amounted to one millioa 
fev^en himdred thoufand foot, and fourfcore thoufand 
horfe. Beiides thefe, there were twenty thoufand 
who conducted the camels, and took care of the bag« 
gage. His fleet confided of twelve hundred and 
feven large fhips, and three thoufand gallies and 
tranfports. On board thefe were five hundred and 
feventeen thoufand, f\x hundred and ten men. The 
nations on this fide the Hellefpont added to his land 
forces three hundred thoufand naore ; and two hun* 
dred and twenty fhips to his fleet : on board which 
were twcnty-and-four-thoufand men. So that the 
whofe number of his forces by fea and land, when he 
arrived at Thermopylae, was two millions^ fix hun- 
dred and forty-one thoufand fix hundred and tea 
men ; without including fervants^ eunuchs, women, 
futlers,^and other people of that fort, who were 
computed to equal' the number of forces^ 

To thefe ftreights, made famous by this memor- 
able event, Xerxes was now advancing ; and was 
ftrangely furprized to find that the Greeks were de- 
termined to difpute Ills paflage. For he bad always 
D 3 ?caX\&\^ 
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ilattered kim&If, that cm his approach they wmild 
ftetake tiiemfelves to fligKt, and not attempt to op- 
pofe his innumerable forces with (o fmall a body. 
For their whole army confifted of no more than 
eleven thoufa&d and two hundred mea; and of thefe 
four thouiknd defended the pafs. So than th^y were 
far too few for a pitched field with fuch unequal 
(ftrengtli ; nor wer^ the Perfians, tho' fomewhat de- 
^generated from what tliey were in the time of Cyni$, 
yet become that delicarte and effeminate peopl9t 
which Alexander found them afterwards. 

Wheh Xerxes approached the pafs, he feat out 
^ fcout on hdrleback to view their numbers, and to 
.fdifcoyer how they were encamped. The fcout 
brought back word that the Lacedi^motilans were 
ibme performing their mfUtary exercifes, and others, 
putting their hair in order* Wheii &e Perfian king 
l^nquired the iiieamng of this, I>amaratus informed 
him, th^ it was their cultom to comb and put iix 
prder their hair, when they were to expoie tkpiJ^ 
lives to the gre^teft dafiiget* 

Xerxbs however, Ml entertaJnJng fome h^pes^ 
pf their flight, waited foiix -days without undertaking; 
aijy thing, on puipofe to give tljem tiane to retreat* 
During ithis fpace he«fed his utmoft endeavours to 
gain and corrupt Leon IDA s, promifihg te make^ 
faim mafier of all .Greece^ if he w9ul4-Coaifioircr:»(x 
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his parly. His oflfers being rejedled with conlempt 
and indignation by that public- fpirited prince, the 
king fent him orders by an herald to deliver up his 
arms* Leon id as in a flile, and with a fpirit truly 
Laconic, anfwered, " Come thyfclf, and take thcro.'* 
Xerxes, at this anfwer, tranfported with rage, 
commanded the Medes and Ciifians to " march a-^ 
•' gainl^ them, take them ail alive, and bring them 
" in fetters to him." The Medes, not able to ftand 
the ihock of the brave Greeks, foon betook them^ 
/elves to flight, and fhewed the king that the taik 
esjoined was not fo eafy as he apprehended. In 
their room therefore, Hydarnes was ordered to ad* 
vance with that body which was called Immortal^ 
and which coniifted of ten thoufand men. Thefe^ 
were all picked men, difiinguiihed for their bravery^ 
Asd merit. Yet when thefe came to cloiie with the 
Grcdis, they fucceded no better tlian the Mede$ anct 
Ciffians, ]i)eing obli^d to retire with great flaughter,* 

Tas ftcxt dsy^ the Perfians, re/Ieding on the^ 
foiall number of their enemies, and fuppoflng fo ma.^ 
«y of them to be wounded, that they could not pqf^ 
fibly maintain afecond %ht, refolved t&>make aiio« 
ther attempt. But wkh their mightieft eiiorts they^ 
could Apt make the GrodU give way. On the contrary 

. they ymre theokfelves put to a. &amefiit flight. The 
Hf^out of the Grsek&eic«irted itldf oa thi& occafiotiB. 

. la (itch soktxtnmdimxf maum, tho^ Xetxes is faid 
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to have three times leaped out of his throne^ appre- 
hending the entire deflrudtion of his army. 

The Perfian monarch had now loft all hopes *of 
forcing his way through troops, that were determia- 
cd to conquer or die ; and was extremely perplexed 
and doubtful what meafure he fhould take in this 
pofture of his affairs. In this exigence, one Ephiat- 
tes, the fon of Eurydemus, in expe^tlon of a grea^ 
reward, came to him, and difcovered a fecret paftage 
to the top of the hill, which overlooked and com- 
manded the Spartan forces. The king immediately 
ordered Hydarnes thither, with his fele6t body of 
ten tho\ifand, which had been filled up fince their 
laii defeat, according to cuftom. Thefe marched 
all night, and arriving at break of day, poflefTed 
themfelves of that advantageous poft. The Phoci^- 
ans, who defended this polt, being overpowered by 
the enemy's numbers, retired with precipitation to 
the very fummit of the mountain, prepared to die 
there gallantly. But Hydarnes neglediHg k).purfue 
them, began to march down the mountain with all 
pofTible expedition, in order to attack tlxofe wha 
defended the ftreights, in the rear. 

Leon IDAS, being informed that they had mar- 
died round the mountain, and were advancing to 
fall upon his rear, refolved not to wait their at- 
lack, but to g;b and find t}iem ouU But while he 

- ^ - was 
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was deliberating on this meafure^ looking on his 
Spartans, and obferving fomc ftriplings, who had 
fcarce attained to the age of men, his heart relented. 
Calling them therefore to him, one by one, he pre« 
tended to fend by each of them a billet to the Ephori. 
He would afterwards have done the fame thing in 
£ivor of fome perfons of extraordinary merit. But 
they, penetrating his defign, refiifed to obey him^ 
one of them anfwering, '* Sir, I came to ferve you 
'' as a foldier, not as a courier.** Another, '* Let 
'' us fight firft, fir, and then I will carry your ac- 
"count of the battle. However, being fully ap-' 
prifed that it was impoflible to bear up agaiufl the 
enemy, he obliged the reft of his allies to retire, 
and kept with him only the Thefpians, amounting 
to feven hundred men, the Thebans who were four 
hundred, and his three hundred Spartans ; the laft 
being cefolved to a man to die with their leader, 
who, having been told by the oracle, that " either 
•* Sparta Ihould be deflroyed, or the king lof\& his 
" life,** determined without the leafl hefitation, to 
&crifice himfelf for his country. The Thebans in- 
deed remained with him fore againft their inclina- 
tion, being detained by Leomidas as hofiages: 
for they were fufpefted to favour the Perfians. The 
Thefpians, with their leader Demophilus, could not 
by any means be prevailed upon to abandon Leon i- 
DAS and the Spartans, The Augur Megiftias, who 
bad foretold the event of this enterptize, being pref- 
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fed by Leon IDAS to reiire, fent home his only fon, 
but remained himfelf and died by Leon id as. Thofe 
who (tayed, did not feed themfelves with any hopes 
of conquering or efgaping, but loeked upon Thermo- 
pylx a9 their graves. And when Leon idas eschort- 
ed them to take fome nouriihmentj and (aid, that 
they fliould all fup with Pluto, they with one aca>rd 
fct up a fhout of jpyi ^$ If they liad been invited to 
a banquet* 

Xerxes, after pou^riag p^t a libatloa at \\af 
Tl&t\g of the fun, began to move with tht whol# be^y* 
pf his army, as li^ bad been advifedby the treackisr* 
ous Ephialtes. Upon tlioir approach, L^oni^^s 
advanced to the broadeil part of the parage, and ffU 
upon the enemy with fuch imdaunted conrage and 
tefolution, that the Perfian officers were obliged to 
ftand behind their refpeftive diviiions, in order to 
prevent the flight of their men, who, not being able 
to ftand £6 violent a Ihock, would, without that pre- 
caution, have turned tlieir backs immediately. Great 
Numbers of the enemy, falling into the fea, wofc 
drowned. Otiiers were trampled under foot by their 
own men ; and a great many were killed by the 
Greeks, who, knowing that they could not avoid 
death, on the arrival of thofe who were adv^cing 
to fall upon their rear, exerted their utmoft efforts^ 



In 
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In this adllon fell the great Leon id as ; which 
Abrbcomcs ^ni Hyperanthiis, two of the brothers of 
Xerxes, obferving, advanced with great refolution to 
feize his b6dy, and carry it in triumph to Xerxes. 
But the Lacedaemonians, more eager to defend it 
than their own lives, repulfed the enemy four feveral 
times, killed both the brothers of Xerxes, with many 
other commanders of diftindlion, and refcued the ' 
body of their beloved general out of the enemy's 
hands. But in the mean time, the army, that was 
conduced by Ephialtcs, advancing to attack their 
#ear, they retired to the narroweft place of thd paf- 
iage, and drawing all together, the Thebans exccipted, 
polled themfelves on a riiing ground. In this place 
tltey made head agatnft the Pdrfians, who poured in 
upon them on all fides, *t ill at length, not vancfuifli- 
jcd, but opprelTed and overwhelmed by numbers, 
tkty all fell, except one who cfcaped to Sparta, 
vrhere he was treated as a coward and a trahor to Mli 
country. Every one avoiding hi* company, ga^e 
faitii the igndmiiiwfs niek*name of Ariftodtfmii's iHg 
run-away. But not long after he madtf at glbfiOiS 
repafafion of his fault in the battle of Piatxa, where 
be diftifigutilxed himfeif lit ait extraordinary manner. 

svEK however iftfom iis, accordmg t6 tterc»« 

that EftfytuS and Ariftodttnus, bo1:h SpaftSti^, 

'obliged by a violent diftemprer in thert CfdSp 

fM to Alpeni, were *hcr6 fome Xlrttt ih fiif- 
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penfe whether they ihould return to Sparta or to 
Thcrmopylx, and there die with the reft of rheir 
country-men. At laft Eurytus, hearing that the 
Pertians had gained the top of the mountain^ called 
for his armour^ and ordered his fervant to lead him 
into the field of battle (for he had almoft loft his 
fight) where he was killed. But Ariftodemus, wanting 
courage, flayed at Alpeni, and after the battle re- 
turned fafe to Sparta. 

Others fay, that both Eurytus and Ariftode- 
mus had been dif patched fomewhere with orders from 
the army ; and that the latter might have been back 
before the fight, but delayed on purpofe to avoid 
the danger: whereas his companion arived in due 
time, and died in the field. 

It is alfo faid, that another of the three hun- 
dred Spartans, by name Pantites, fui-vivedthis adlion 
and returned to Sparta. But not being able to bear 
tlie reproaches of his country-men, he laid violent 
liands on himfelf. 

As for the Thebans, and their general Leon- 
tides, they were obliged to fight for fome time a- 
gainft the Peflians in conjunAion with the other 
Greeks. But they no fooiier faw the Perfians de- 
fcending the hill to attack them in the rear ; but 
t^y abandoned their allies, and approaching the 
t Perfians 
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PerHans with their arms ftretched out, told them, 
that they had been the firft among the Greeks to pre- 
fent them with earth and water, and that they were 
come to Thermopyix againft their will, and were no 
way guilty of the lofs which they had fuftained. 
Thus the Thebans faved their lives ; tho' it was but 
in part. For the enemy killed many of them, as 
they advanced to furrender themfelyes. Many 
others were, by the command of Xerxes, branded witli 
the royal mark as Haves ; and among thefe was thei^ 
general himfelf Leontides. 

Those who fignalized themfelves mod, among 
the Thefpians and Lacedaemonians, were, of the for- 
mer, Dithyrambus ; of the latter, Alpheus and 
Maron, both fons of Orifiphantup. But Leonidas 
and Dieneces diftinguifhed themfelves above all. 
Dieneces was a Spartan, and is allowed to liave be- 
haved himfelf with a bravery furpafling all, the king 
excepted. When a Trachinian told him before the 
battle," that the army of the Barbarians was fo 
numerous, that with one flight of their arrpwfe they 
would hide the Am, he anfwcred, far from betraying 
the leaft'&af , that he was glad to hear it, becaufe 
he libed to fight in the ihade« 

XsUxfis, enraged at Leok IDAS to thelaftdc?* 

grfi^, for'sburing fo^pppie - him, caufed his head 16 

be ftruck off, -and his body to fee pu; upon a crofs* 

Vou III E Bvn 
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But this barbarous treatment redounded more to his 
own ignominy, than to the diihonor of that great 
Ileroe. 

Some time after a magnificent monument was 
created at Thermopylae, in honor of thofe brave de- 
fenders of Greece, with two infcriptions. The one 
was general, and related to all thofe who died dn 
this occafion, importing that the Greeks of Pelo- 
ponnefus, to the number only of four thoufand, 
made head againft the Perfian army, confiding of 
three millions. Tlie other related to the Spartans 
in particular, and was compofed by the poet Simo- 
nides to tliis purport : ".Go pafTenger, and acquaint 
*' the Spartans, that we died here in obedience to 
V their juft commands." At thofe tombs a funeral 
oration was yearl5f pronounced in honor of the dead 
heroes, and public games were performed with great 
folemnity. In thefe none but the Lacedaemonians 
^nd Thefpians had any Ihare ; to fhcw, that th^y 
alone were concerned in tlie glorious defence of 
Thermopylae, 

There was yet a third infcriptioa relating to 
the Augur Megiftias, which was exprefled in thefe 
words : *' Under this (lone lies divine Megiftias, 
*'flairibytheMedes: with an undaunted heart he 
^* faw his fate approaching, and refuied to live, 
^^ whcQ the Spartans had cefolved to dk** 

Xesxes 
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XERXES on this occafion lotl twent}' thousand 
men ; and being fenfible that fo great a lofs was ca- 
pable of alarming and difcouragtng his friends, he 
caufed all thofe that were killed, except a thoufand 
whofe bodies he left in the field, to be privately bu- 
ried, and then preceded on his march to Attica. 

Th e action at Tliermopylae is one of the moft ce- 
lebrated occurences in hillory; and deferves a careful 
consideration, that juilice-may be done to the cha-^ 
ladter of Leon id as. It would be too hard for the 
lieroe after having loft his life gallantly by the fword 
of the enemy, to fall a fecond time under the im« 
putation of rafhneis and temerity. In the firil place 
then, let us remark that Leon id as aftedall along 
with great, equality of mind, a philofophic courage, 
and the .true fpirit of a patriot. He went in the com- 
mon caufe of Greece, to give a check to the Perfians 
at their firft entrance ; that thereby the numerous ar- 
my of Xerxes might receive a talte of tlie oppofition 
it was to meet with ; and the king, if he was not 
headiirong and deaf to reprehenlion, have an op- 
portunity given him of retiring in time, before mul- 
titudes of his men were cut off, and the flrength of- 
Ada wailed to no purpofe. 

Secondly, In fighting at Thermopylae, Le- 
on id as made ufe at firfl of all the advantages of 
ground afforded him by his own fituation, and that 
E 2 of 
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of the enemy. He drew up his troops in the har- 
roweft part of the paffage, arid> and when he re- 
tired from the field of battle, he difpofed his bat- 
talions in fuch a manner, that they readily wheeled, 
about and received the enemy, who attempted to 
harrafs them, fo effedlually tliat more were (lain la 
the retreat than in the fight. 

Thirdlv, If Ephialtes had not led the Periiaos 
Xpund the mountain, LboniIoas would litre icar* 
xied his firft point, that 1»| he would have conftraiiH 
ed Xerxes to retire. But whdii the Atjgur Megtft^ 
las, upon inrpe£ling thei^crliit^es, declared that att 
the Grecians were threatened with death ; and when 
this declaration was backed by intelligence, that 
the enemy were actually p^flihg the mountain, Ls- 
ONiDAs put in pra6lice his fecond refolution, whieh 
was, the devoting himfelf skndliis Spartans to deaths 
for the fafety of Greece in general, and of Sparta 
in particular. 

This refolution was founds upon two reafons* 
The firft was, that the ftreights of Thermopyl* 
ought not abfolutely to be abandoned, but fold to 
the enemy as dear as might be. The fecond refted 
it upon this oracle which the Lacedaemonians had 
received : 

" Thy plains, O Sparta, Perfian rage fhall feel ; 
" Thy fons flxall flaughter'd fall by foreign fteel, 

" Unlefs 
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*' Unlefs a king of the Herculean race, 

" In war, to fave the reft, Ihall death embrace;* 

This prompted Lkon id as to receive that death, 
which he knew mufl fome time or other fall to his 
Ihare, when it might avert evil from his country. 
It w.aS to prevent an unneceffary carnage, that Le- 
ONIDAS difmifled the greateft part of the allies, and 
retained with him only the TheTpianb, Thcban^, 
afKl lus own Lacedsenionians. He then advanced 
witiiout the narrow pafTsge, becanfe he ik> longer 
thocigfat of dcffending his own party, but how he 
mi^t inoft ef}e6hialiy itijnre the enemy; aiid xk 
that iS^p&ait attack, he fdl glorioofty. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of ARTEMISIA. 

THERE were anciently two Heroines of the 
name of Arte m is i a ; both queens of Caris^ 
and botli eminent for their wifdom^ cliaftity^ intre- 
pidity and military capacity. Hence they ha^^e 
ideea gemeraily confoimded by authors ; tho' they, were 
diftant above an hundred years from each other in 
point of time ; the one having lived in the time of 
Xerx.es the Perfian monarch, the other in that of 
Alexander the Great, who made himfelf matter of 
Jhjc Perfian empire. Of thefe in order, 

Artemisia, the daughter ofLygdamisof Ha- 
JicarnafTus, being left a widow, took upon herfelf the 
adminiftration of the kingdom of Catia, during the 
minority of her infant fon^ and governed with the 
general applaufe of her ,fubje6ts. and neigh bourse 
The dominions of her fon had been dependant upoa 
Perfia, ever fince ,the time of Cyrus the Great, 
Xerxes was now at the head of that empire^ and 
was meditating his cnterprize againft Greece. Fre- 
c^rnvX coyncilj were held upoa this fubjeft, at all 

wbiclx 
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which Artemisia was called itpon to a /lift. On 
thefe occaiions, the ufual exceptions to her fex ivere 
difpcnfed with. For flie was, if we may believe 
Herodotus, one of the wifeft counfellors that Xerxes 
liad, and her judgment was principally depended 
upon. 

When the expedition againft Greece was really 
undertaken, flie joined the Perllan fleet with five fail 
of her own lliips, the bcft equipped of any in the 
iicet, except thofe of the Sidonians. After the fea- 
fight of Artemifium, wherein the fuccefs was pretty 
equal on both fides, the Grecian fleet had been rein- 
forced from (everai parts to the number of three 
hundred fail, and rode then in the ftreights of Sa- 
lamis. Here the Perfians could not, by reafon of 
the narrownefs of the fea, extend their line beyond 
that of the Greeks, and confequently would be 
obliged to fight upon equal terms, without reaping^ 
luiy advantage from thdr numbei"^* 

The Perfians had loft above four hundred fhips 
in a ftorm before the laft engagement, and had re^ 
ceived no fmall damage from thfe enemy. They 
held a coimctl of war therefore, in order to deter- 
mine whether they fhould hazard another naval 
encounter, or not. All the commanders were fbr 
it, becaufe they knew this advice to be moft agree- 
able to the king's inclinations. Q^een Arte m i s i a 

iivas 
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was the only perfon that oppofed this rrfolutioit;' 
This princefs diftingiiifhed herfelf on all occafions^ 
by her lingular co^iragc, and ftill more by her pn*- 
dence and conduft. For our author obferves, that 
there was not one who gave Xerxes fo good advice 
as tliis heroine. She reprefeuted in the council <rf 
war the dangerous confequences of engaging a people 
by fea, who were far more expert in maritime af- 
fairs than the Perliaris. Slie aUedged that " the lofe 
'* of a battle at fea would probably be attended with 
" the ruin 6f their army : whereas, by fpinning out 
*^ the war^ and advancing, into the heart of Greece^ 
'* they wouhl create jealoufies and divifions among 
" their enemies, who wo^iki feparate from one 
" another, in order to defend tlieir refpedive coun- 
**' tries ■; and that the king might thus, almoft with}- 
<< out Ihiking a blow, make himfelf mafter oT 
*' Greece*" 

This advice. tho* veiy prudent, was not follow- 
ed, but an engagement unanimoufly refolved upon. 
Xerxes, In oifder to encourage his men with his pre- 
fence, ca^ed a tUrooe to bp er^<5led qq th^ top of 
an ctninence, wi»n(?e lie iniglit fafcly behold what- 
ever happened, leaving feveral fcribes about him^ to 
write down the names of fuch as Ihould fignaUze: 
themfelves againft the enemy. 



Th* 
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TAt approach of the Perfian fleet, with the 
liews that a ftrong detatchment from the army was 
mar<:hin^ againft Cleombrotus, who defended the 
Ifthnius, flruck fuch a terror into the Peloponncflam, 
that they could not, by any entreaties, be prevailed 
iipop to ftay any longer at Salamls. Being there- 
fore determined to put to fea, and fail for the Ifthmus; 
Thcmiitocles, who commanded the Athenian fhips, 
privately dlfpatched a trufty friend to the Perfian 
ofReer9> ittfdrmlng them of the intended flight, and 
exhoftitig them td fend part of their fleet tCnxhd the 
i(Und, in otdet t6 prevent their efcipe* The fame 
nefleiiger itifomied Xdrxes, that Themiflocles, who 
liad feHt him that advice, deflgiled to join the Per^ 
Ham, as fooit as the battle ih6uld begin, with all the 
Athenian Halp. Thus the king became the dupe of 
Oredafi cwinu^g : for, giving credit to all this, he 
itnmedlatdy catxfed a f!rong fquadron to fail round 
the ifland in the night, in order to cut oflT the enemy V 
flight. Thus, by dividing it, he much weakened his 
own fleet ; and fecured the \vhole ftrengfli of the Pe- 
loponneiians to the Greeks, which had otherwife been: 
abfent. For early the next morning, as the Pelopon- 
nefians were preparing to fet fail, they found them* 
felves encompaffed on all fides by the Perfian fleet, 
and were againft their will obliged to rem i in in the 
ftreights of Salamis, and expofe themfelves to the 
fame danger with their allies. Themifiocles avoid ' 
ed tlie engagement, 'till a certain wind, which rofe 

regularly 
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regularly every day at the fame time, and was con- 
trary to the enemy, began Iti blow. As foori* as he 
found himfelf favpuied by this wind, he gave tlic 
fignal for battle. 

. The Perfians knowing that they foughtunder their 
king's eye, advanced with great refolution ; but 
the wind blowing dircftly in their faces, and being 
embaraflfed wirli the largenefs and the number of 
their fhips, in a place fo ftreight and narrow, and 
>of confequence fo inconvenient for the great multi* 
tude which they had of them, their courage foon 
2(bated. The Greeks obferved this with pleafure^^ 
and ufed their efforts fo effeflually, that in a ihort 
lime, breaking into the Perfian fleet, they entirely 
difordered them. Some of thofe that fled, made 
towards Phalerus, where their land army lay encamp- 
ed. Others failed at random, and faved themfelves 
as well as they could in the harbours of the neighbour- 
ing iflands. The lonians were the firft that betook 
themfelves to flight. Whether it was, that tho* 
under the dominion of Perfia themfelves, they were 
willing to favour the caufe of their kindred Greeks, 
or that they were (truck with a pannic upon this 
important occafion, is not clear : but the former fur- 
mize is mofl probable ; becaufe tliey had hitherto 
been remarkable for their (kill in maritime affairs, 
and their addrefs in naval engagements. 

But 
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But in this aftion Artemisia diftinguiflied 
lierfelf far beyond all the reft that were concerned 
in it. Tho' prcflcd on all fides, fhe fought with fuch 
mafculine conduft and courage, as would have 
done honor to the. greateft wariors. She continued 
her refinance 'till the whole fleet was retiring, and 
-was herfelf the laft that fled. Infomuch that the 
Perfian monarchy iii high admiration of her extra- 
ordinary beitaviour, cried out that " the men be- 
*' haved like women, and the women with the cour- 
" Bge and intrepidity of men." For, as the epi- 
tomizer of Trogus obferves, as the men were pofTef- 
fed with a womanly fear, fo in this woman you 
miglit have feen a manly fpirit. 

The Athenians, who, being brave tliemfelves, 
ought to have admired that Virtue in others, and 
In a woman more efpecially, were on the contrary 
£o incenfed againft her, that they oflered a reward 
of ten thoufand drachmas to any one that ihould 
take her ali^! e. But neither the perfonal animofity 
of her enemies, nor the temptation of fo great a 
reward availed any thing. She ftill defended herfelf 
gallantly, and got clear of all the Ihips that purfued 
her. 

As the iflue of the invafion had proved fo un- 
favorable, (he noM^r advifed Xei^xes by all means to 
abandon Greece in order to his return to Alia ; 

whick 
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which advice he judged neceffary to comply witli. 
While this was carried into execution, the young 
princes of Peiiia were committed to her care. And 
of this important Irult Ihe acquitted herfeif with 
great- fidelity and honor, and arrived fafe with thein 
on the coall of Afia. 

All thefe great qualities of Artemisia could 
not fecure Jier from the weajcnefs of love. The ob* 
je6t of her pallion was one Dardanus of Abydos, who 
flighted all the advances that were made to him. 
Here her prudence forfook her. She loved him to 
jdiiiradion, and w^s fo enraged at his infenfibility, 
that fhe is fa id in the heiglit of her phrenzy to 
have put out his eyes while he was afleep. But the 
violence of her love ftill continuing and ufurping 
all her faculties, Ihe determined to try the laft re-* 
iiiedy of defpairing lovers, by a leap from the pro- 
montory of Leucadia, as Sappho had done before 
her ; and, lik£ her, perifhed in the experiment. 



THE fecond Artemisia was the cldeft daugh- 
ter of Hecatomnus king of Caria ; and, according 
to the fafliion of the Perfians, was married to her 
eldeft brother Maufolus, who fucceded his father 
upon the t);ronc o{ that kingdom. She is celebrated 
by all the anqjents as the brightelt pattern of con- 
jugal, affedlion and fidelity, that had been heard of. 
t At 
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At length Maufolus dying left her without ifTue, after 
having firft appointed her to fuccede to the crown. 
But no acceiHon of power could alleviate her forrows 
for the lofs of her hufband. They were carried to 
fuch an uncommon excefs, that after the celebration 
-of his phfequies and the burning of his body, accor- 
ding to the cuftom of that time^ inftead of inclofing 
his afhes^in an urn, as was ufual, fhe had them mix- 
ed with fpices and drank them up ; fo becoming her- 
felf (asour author has it) the living and breathing 
fepulchpe of her hufband. Yet to his memory Ihe 
erefted fuch a monument of marble, as was juftly 
efteemed one of the wonders c^ the world* 

This magnificent pile was the work of four 0f 
the moft eminent artifts of that age. It was nearly 
fquare and four hundred and eleven feet in circuit ; 
and was furrounded with thirty-fix columns. Tlie 
€aftern end was engraven and ^nifhed by Scopas, the 
we^em by Leochares, the fouthern by Timotheus^ 
and the Rorthern by Bryaxis. She died before it was 
entirely finifhed, yet the artifts carried on the work 
for their own glory. On the top and from the cen • 
tre of the work, rafe a grand pyramid, ^nd on the 
Summit of this, a noble -chaTiot with four hovfes, of 
marble, the w.oiiunanifkip of the famon^ Pythis. 
This elevated tlia w}iole fabric to tlie height of an 
liundsed and forty ^t. 

Vol, III, F Herb 
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Herr^ by the queen's appointment, orations \n 
honor of the dead were annually fpoken by tlie moft 
learned and eloquent perfons that could be procured 
for that fervicc. 

Yet all this while Artemisia wasnotfodli^ 
ccnfolate as to negleft the affairs of her kingdom. 
Maufolus had aflifted the iflanders of Cos and Rhodes 
in throwing off the Athenian yoke, and had declared 
for aii*ariftocracy. By thefe means h^ became gradu- 
iilly the abfolute mafler of both iilands ; the nobilif y 
not daring, as being hated by the people, to oppofe 
him. But after the deceafe of Maufolus, the nobility 
and people uniting, drove out the Carian garrifons, 
and recovered tlieir ancient liberties* 

Having thus cleared their refpeAive iflands 
^f foreign forces, to revenge the injuries which 
they pretended to have fuffered, the Khodians now 
fitted out a fleet and invaded Caria, with a deiign 
to poffefii themfelves of that country, which lay very 
convenient for them. 

Artemis I A» being acquainted with their de- 
iign, ordered the inhabitants of Halicarnaffus, where 
in all probability they would land, to keep within 
the walls, and when the rnemy arrived, to exprefs 
by (houts and clapping of hands, their readineis to 
iurrender. The inhabitants punftually followed her 

diseftions 
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*^ire£tions. Hereupon the Rhodians, not fufpefting . 
any treachery, left their fleet without a fuflicient 
guard, and entered the city. In the mean time 
Artemisia came with her galiies out of the liiile 
port through a fmall canal which fhe had caufcd to 
be cut on purpofe, entered the great port, and feiz- 
ing the enemy's fleet without refiftance, immediately 
fet fail with it for^Rhodcs» 

Ths Rhodians, who had entered the city of 
Halicarnaflrus, having now no means to make their 
efcape, were all cut in pieces. But before this me- 
lancholy news could reach Rhodes, Arte m i s i a had 
gotten poifeilion of that city. When the inhabitants 
of it law their veflTels approach in a triumphant 
manner, being adorned with wreaths of laurel, they 
admitted them into the harbour with extraordinary 
niarks c^ joy, not doubting but that they had taked 
Halicamaflfus^ 

In themidflof this tumultuous joy, Artemisia 
landed her troops in hafte, fell upon the armed mul- 
titudes and difperfed them. She then pofliefled her- 
felf pf the city, and put the pricipal citizens, who 
had promoted the Carian expedition, to death. Be- 
ing now miflrefs of the metropolis, ilie caufed a 
noble trophy to be erected in the market-place, and 
two ftatues of brafs. One of thefe reprefented the 
city of Rhodes, and the other Artemisia brand- 
iQi; it. with anhot iron« Tn b 
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The Rhodians aftenvards furrounded that trophy 
with a building, which prevented it entiiely from 
being {cen* For religion forbad tliein to demoli/7i 
any monument, which had been once eonfecrated. 

From this, and what we read in the oration 
of Demofthenes, concerning M^ liberty (f the Rhodtans, 
it appears that Artemisza did not, like a forlorn 
and inconfolable widow, pafs her whole time in grief 
and lamentation., Mr; Bayle indeed f^fS6£b that 
whatever lias beea Tcported of her exceffive gr ie^ is 
without any foundfttk)n ; having beea advanced by 
fome, and perhaps believed, on account of the 
magnificent momument erected by her to the memory 
of her hu{band» But this is canyiitg a private opi n* 
loii much too far. For Cicero, as well asSyida», re- 
cords, that fl>e lived in continual grirf> and was at 
length wome ouC by it ; having pined her£slf intD ^, 
languifliing confumptlon, of which ihe died* 
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C H A P. IV. 
Of P E R I C L E S. 

PERICLES was the fon of Xanthippus, the 
faino\i8 Athenian captain who won the battle, 
of Mycale^ by Agariile the niece of the celebrated 
Clyfthenes, who had fo great a fhare in expelling; 
the family of Pififtratus. He had for his iiiftrudorS' . 
the mod able perfons of the time in which he lived. 
Amongft thefe were Zeao, Eleates,: Damon, An- 
a;cagoras, and afterwa.jpd^ the celebrated Asp as i a, 
Fxom Damon paitti^iafjiy. he imbibed his fM poll" 
tics^ a.ndtfirom Ana^agoras his fkill in natural phy- 
lofophy, ;and the art oj[. fpeaking. [I^e wa^ maftec 
of prodigious talents, and, above all, of an elo- 
quence fuperior to that of any of his contemporaries. 
Hi^t Pericles v;?;? obliged to conceal thefe fhiiwng 
qualifications, by, bis knowledge of the difpofition of 
liis countrymen. For the Athenians had taken it 
into their. Jiea^s .th^t he nefembled Piliftratus very 
much . iu tjie face^ anc^ mpre in his eloquence. Hi» 
language and manner, of addfeffing the people was. 
indeed /q nervous,, and^ ^levated, , that it procured 
hi^ aftefw;aids tlic fuTOamg/>f Olympus* 
-., . ' " ¥i' ' ' Nox- 
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Notwithstanding therefore that Pericles 
was of a great family, had a good eftate and many 
relations, who filled the firft pofts of the common- 
wealth ; yet he not only declined (landing for pub- 
lic employments, but evea fpeaking or appearing in 
public, that he might not draw upon himfelf the 
envy of tli# great, or become formidable to the 
people. But when Ariftides was dead, Themiftocles 
in banifhment, and Cimon, generally fpeaking, env- 
ployed in foreign afTt'irs, PE»rct«s began to applj! 
liimfclf fhifHy to public bufincfs,but in a manner very 
different from that in virhich hitherto the great men 
of Athens had aAe.1 ; for tnftead of courting the weal- 
thy and the poweifii, he applied himfelf wliolly to 
the lower fort of people, notwkhftinding'tt was con- 
trary to his natural difpofitlon, which by nameans in- 
clined him to a plaufible infinaating behariotir. The 
reafoo of this was, that there appeared no ether me^ ' 
thod by which he coidd poflibly attain to that emi« 
nence and fuperiority which he afTefted. 

Cimon, by the greatnefs of his birth, the luilre 
of his aifHons, and the largenefs of his tftztc, had 
placed himfelf at the head of the nobility, and was 
by them confidctcd as their chief, being revered for 
his raagnairiroity, as he was beloved for hbgenerofity 
and condefcenfion. The nnfltftitde therefore were 
the folc Ttfourceof Psricie^, wito, as he was a 
^/«Lt and detp politician; yet wcU"fbrefaw tlie 

dangers 
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dlangefs that he muft be expofed to in confequence 
of making his court to them. 

To avoid thcfe therefore, he praftifed a behavi* 
otir equally Angular and extraordinary* He left off 
all company. He neither received nor paid vifits. 
And but once in all his adminiflration was prefent 
at a feaft> and then he went away early. When he 
urcnt abroad, it was either to the Prytaneum or af- 
fenibly. He preferved an unfhaken gravity in his 
look, gefhires, and his fpeech, and always before he 
delivered an oration, prayed that noriiing might 
(lip from him difpleafing to the people. 

With all thefc abilities he perceived it impra<5- 
tlcable to carry his point, unlcfs he could be as 
liberal as Cimon, to whom, tho* equal in will, yet 
in fortune he fell Ihort. But this difficidty he at 
length overcame, by making bold with the public 
money, and doing what all artful politicians have 
done before and fince, by obliging the people at their 
omuexpence. For he encreafcd the falaries given 
to foch of the Athenian citizens as fate in courts of 
jttftree> as he did the inbney given to thepoorer ci< 
tisens for attending at the aifeml^ies, and to enable 
them to-pay for feats in the theatres. 

'[ fir'ASMirciR as Periciss never pretended to 
Itey'Of the great oflSccs of the common-wealth, he 
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could not of confcquencc be cliofen a member of the 
court of Areopagus. Hence it came to p^fs, that, 
he diHaftcd the authority of that council ; bccaufe 
he knew that they could not be well pkafed with his 
endeavouring to transfer all . things to the general, 
aflembly ; where by dint of Ws eloquence, being (as 
Plato in Phasdrus calls him) the moft pcrfeft of all 
orators, he governed alL Yet fearing to draw upoa 
hinifelf the difpleafurc of that couiicil, w'hich was 
the moft venerable amoi>g(t the.. Athenians, he en- 
couraged Ephiaites, hii^ iutimarte friend, to flir up 
the people againft the Aieopagites, and fo jpeifuadc 
them that thii tribunal' was the greateli curb upoa 
them, and the only bar to that extcnfive liberty, 
which their friends wiilied to put into the liands of 
the commons of Athens. And thus with, admirable 
policy he Uid the foundation of, hi& own auihority 
iju the grcatn^fsf of tlve people* . 

While things were in tlus fltiuttion, it was 
thought expedient by the popular party .to attempt 
the dedrudion of Cimon^ ^^\llii•gtcl^p man had C9n;^. 
manded, in ponjun^tioa with, Acinides, (tJie.4lJti9iV: 
ian forces, when i\\ey joii^ X\\^ , |^ced»monian? by 
iea under Faufauias.,;^e was aXt^rward^ OJ^^l^l; 
of the fleet which, they fitted, out for the relief of- 
fuch of the Grecian cities in Aila, as were under 
fubjc^ion to the great king^ , In tlut jCxpcdippa he 
had taken ;hc city of liioi^ and ; fclLkd. .coJoiUjjs ^u 

ilLi: 
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that neighbourhood, had revenged the Greeks upon 
the Thracians, reduced the ifland of Scyros, and 
brought home the bones of Thefeus. In his next 
voyage he had performed great things on the coaft 
of Caria> failing afterwards for Cyprus, where he 
was informed the Periian fleet lay at anchor* He 
found them at the mouth of the river Eurymedon ; 
their land anriy being encamped not far off. Here 
he attacked firfl their fleets and then their army, and 
in one dtty gained two important viftories, and 
brought home an immenfe booty* After this, with 
nd more than four fhips he defeated the barbarian 
fleet, and took thirteen of their galleys, reducing 
the whole Cherfonefus under the Athenian power. 
He next took pofTeffion of the gold mines* of Thrace : 
then failed to the afRflaoce of the Laced^annonians 
ageinft their Helotes, and rerumed with great ho* 
nor* 

Sectt hadbeen the fenricesof Cimon. He had 
an opennefs of temper which difdained deception, 
and the moff inflexible honefty. His only foibles 
were, an imbounded magnifkence and the love of 
women. . He demolifhed the inclofures about his 
grounds and gardens, and permitted every body to 
enter and lake what fruits they pleafed* He kept 
an open table, where the pooreft Athenians found 
fuftenance, and the rich delicacies. When he went 
abroad^ he was conftantly attended by a train of 

young 
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young gentlemen extremely well dreffed, and whofe 
pocke's were well furniflied with money. If by 
diauce he met any ancient citizen in a tattered fuit, 
he made fome of his domeftics change cloaths with 
him ; or, if the quality of the perfon rendered that 
kindnefs unfuitable, lie took a fum of money from 
one of his attendants, and conveyed it into the 
pocket of the diftreffed perfon privately. Thus he. 
gained riches, that he might ufe them ; and ufed 
them fo as to gain credit. Yet he was far from do- 
ing tliefe things from a deiire of becoming popular.. 
Qathe contrary, he always fided with the nobility, 
and openly oppofed all fuch as fought to make 
tlieir court to the people by putting all things into 
their power. Such was the character of Cimon, 
which wanted no ornament, yet was gilded with 
rare fucceffes* This was the peifon whofe ruin was- 
now meditated* 

A profecution was commenced againft him for 
treafon againft the (late. This treafon was pretend* 
cd to confift in receiving prefents or other gratifica* 
tions from the Macedonians, whereby he was pre- 
vailed upon to let flip the manifeft opportunity which 
he had of enlarging his conquefts, after he had tak- 
en from the Perflans the gold mines of Thrace. 

CjMON made a defence fuitable to his charafter* 
He (aid that " he had prpfecuted to the utmoft of his. 

" power 
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*♦ power the war againft the ThracLins, and other 
^* enemies to the flate of Athens. But that it was 
^' true, he had not made any inroads into Macc- 
** donia ; becaufe he did not conceive that he was 
" to a6l as a public enemy to mankind ; and be- 
*' caufe he was ftruck with refpedl for a nation mo- 
*' deft in their carriage, juft in their dealings, and 
" ftridlly honorable in their behaviour towards him 
-** and the Athenians. •That, if his countrymen 
-'* looked upon this' as a crime, he muft abide their 
/' judgement ; but could never be brought to think 
** that his ccnduA was amifs." 

Elpinice, hisfifter, engaged herfelf warmly in 
iiis.beliaif, foliciting all fuch as Ihe thought miglit 
cither influence the people, or any other way either 
prejudice, or be of fervice to her brother. Amongft 
-t^ie reft (he addrelTed hcrfeif to Pericles, who 
was one of the perfons appointed by tlie people to 
4iccufe Cimon at his trial. Pericles heard all 
^at fhe liad to fay patiently, and then anfwered 
with a fmile, " You are a little too old, madam, to 
*' be employed in fuch affeirs as thefe." Pericles 
was noted for gallantry, and in all probability, 
he let fall this expreflion to take off all fufpicion 
that Elpinice had made any Impreflion upon him. 
JPor it was obferved that when the trial came oa, Pe- 
ri cles fpoke but once, and then not only treated 
Cimon with refpeA, but touched the bufine^s of 
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which he was accufed fo lightly, that he feemed to 
have no opinion of his guilt. When he had done 
fpeaking, he withdrew. The confequence of this 
was, tliat Cimon efcaped capital puniihment, tho' 
he was banifhed by the Odiacifm ; which cured his 
rival of envy, and took away all apprehcnfions from 
tlie people. 

The Athenians now gained feveral advantages 
over the Corinthians, Epidaurians, and the inhabi- 
tants of ^Egina, who had allifled their enemies* 
This made the Itates of Peloponnefus jealous of their 
growing greatnefs. They attacked the Afcgarians 
therefore, who were the allies of Athens. But this 
attempt to check the Athenian power ferved only to 
cacreafe it. 

Th e Lacedaemonians had lately aflifted the Dor- 
ians againft the Phocians ; and the Athenians, e- 
Jate with tlteir fticceifes, laid hold of this opportu- 
nity to revenge the infults, which they apprehended 
themfelves to have received from the Spartans. They 
^ew the Arglves and TheiTalians into their de/ign, 
and fitting out a fleet of fifty fail, landed fourteen 
tkoufand men at the Ifthmus, and took poiTeiTion of 
•the paiTages : fo that the Spartan army, which had 
-inarched againft the Phocians, could not return 
without -fighting. 

UlCOMEDES 
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NicoMEDEs was at the head of the Spartan ar- 
my, which confifted of eleven thoufand five hundred 
men. When both fides were preparing for aft ion, 
Cimon prefented himfelf to the Athenians, com- 
pletely armed, and went to take poll among the 
troops of his own tribe. But, being rejefted by the 
oppofite party, he retired ; after having left his 
armour amongft his friends, who fought with it in 
iRidftofthem, and plainly evidenced their love to 
their country, by laying down their lives around it. 
For, the Theffalian horfe deferting them, the Athen- 
ians were routed with very great lofs. The next 
encounter proved a drawn battle, and was fucceded 
by a ihoit truce. 

Tht Thebafns, who had affifted Xerxes, were 
BOW f eftored by the Lacedaemonians to the govern* 
ment of Bxotia, which they had forfeited by their 
revolt from the common caufe. The Athenians 
took umbrage at this, and ferit an army into Bxotix 
imder the command of Myron ides, who gained a 
l^rioiis and complete vidtory over the Thebans and 
their allies, who were greatly fuperior in number. 
He then razed Tanagra; plundered all Ea?otia ; fell 
upon the Locrians; chaftifed the Theffalians for their 
tieachery, and returned home laden with riches and 
honor. 
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The next year Tolmides, the Athenian admiral, 
ventured with four thoufand men to infult the coafb^ 
of Laconia itfdf. He took Methon, but was forced 
to quit it. However, he burned Gythiuni, another 
fea-port, with all the fhipping and naval Itores, and 
%vafted.all the country in its neighbourhood ; he re- 
duced Zacynthus ; took Naupaftus by compofition,. 
and fettled there a colony of MelTenians, concluding 
the expedition with much honor to his principals. 

On the return of Tolmides, Pericles was in- 
i^antly ordered to invade Peloponnefus. This he did 
effeftually, burning, fpoiling, or taking whatever 
places he attempted ; tho' he had with him no more 
than a thoufand men. But the fame of the Athen- 
ians half difcomlited their enemies, and the reputa- 
tion of Pericles almoit took away the power of 
xefiflance. 

On his return to Athens, he foimd the people 
not a little out of humour, becaufe Cimon remained 
ilill in baniihment. The death of his friends in the 
former battle with tlie Spartans, had fully pur^d 
this great man of tliat difaffe£lion to his coimtry, 
under the pretence of which he had been baniflied* 
We are not therefore to wonder that all Athens 
. looked upon it as an a6l of juflice to re-call. him* 
Perucles, conceiving well what would be the con- 
feguenoe' of their compafTion, immediately took the 
^ thhig 
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thmg opon himfelf, and drew up an aft for his re- 
ftoration. Cimon took this fo kindly^ that he never 
thwarted him after his return. 

The writers of fcandal among the ancients (and 
fliere were many fuch at this time) have handed it 
down to pofterity, tliat this reconciliation between 
V£:«.ICLKS and Cimon was brought about by El pi- 
Alce» Vho fiipulatcd for her brbther, that he Ihould 
Be content with commanding abroad, and allow 
Fekiclks talead the adminftration at home. How- 
ever it was, he brought now, as he had ever done 
before, good fortune to his country. For he not 
only concluded a peace between Athens and Sparta, 
generouily pfeferving the Greeks from falling upon 
each other ; but by affixing . the Egyptians, Invad- 
ing Cyprus, and defeating the Perfians and their 
allies by fea and land, reduced the great king to 
fue for peace. During the treaty, which ended 
Very glorioufly for the Greeks, Cimon died ; but 
whether of ficknefs, or a wound, which he had rc^ 
ceived, is uncertain. 

The affairs of Athens began to be fuddenly and 
forely difturbed after the death of Cimon. For, 
being alike hated by their enemies and their allies, 
the leaft unlucky accident furnifhed a handle for 
hew revolts or invafions. The Megarians were the 
iirft in'thisbuiinefs. Their little ftate, which lay in 
G 2 acoiivet 
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a corner of Attica, had been long under the protec* 
tion, which was but another word for being under 
the dominion of Athens, and had brought them Jnto 
feveral quarrels with their neighlx)urs. But now 
thofe of Megara, either forgetting the obligations 
conferred upon them by the Athenians, or elfe con- 
ceiving that no obligations could warrant the treat- 
inent wbich ihey received, difclaimed all depend- 
ence upon Athens, and entered into a ftti& league 
with her conftant and avowed enemies, the Lace« 
dxmonlans. 

The Athenians, as foon as they were informed 
of this, ravaged their little country, and for a time 
blocked up the Megarians ia their city. The Lace- 
daemonians quickly refented this proceedii^, and 
hearing that Pericles was employed another way, 
ipade a great irruption into Attica, and did abun- 
dance of mifchief. Upon this, Pericles, who 
had marched againft Eubaa, was recalled in hafte 
to defend his country. 

Upon his return, he did not, as many expefted, 
immediately attack the Lacedxmonian army ; but, 
confidering that it was led by a very young man> 
Miifonax, the king of Sparta, who had with him one 
Candrides for a tutor, he fent the latter a conflder- 
able fum of money, and thereby procured the re- 
turn of the Lacedemonian army without blows. 

When 
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When Pericles came to make up his ac- 
compts, he thought fit to charge ten talents laid out 
in a fit manner upon a proper occafion. Tlie Athen- 
ians at another time would not have endured fuch 
an article in a public accompt ; but Pkricles had? 
gained fuch an afcendency over them, and they 
were fo throughly fenfible how this money had been 
applied, that they paflfed his accompts without a' 
word, and ordered him to profecute the expedi- 
f ion agalnit Euboea, in which he had been- before 
' employedi 

Whtle Perigees was at home in the \ifinteri 
Tolmides, who had done fuch great things for the" 
Athemans> refolved to make an expedition into 
Bxotia with a fmall body of troops, and' in a very'* 
advanced fcafon of the year. A great number of 
the braveft Athenians readily engaged to ferve lui- 
d^r this famous general, as volunteers: yet Peri- 
cles was cpnftantly againft it. He prefled Tolmi-^ 
das to wait a little, and to join prudence with* 
bravery in his condudl. But he feemed to take thig- 
amifs, and not greatly to relifli another's intermed- 
dling with his affeifs, Pericles therefore told 
him calmly, "If you will not liften to my advice,. 
*^yet certainly it will not be amifs to wait time's 
•* Icizure a little, who, let me tell you, fir, is the 
'* wiieilof all counfellors." This faying, which was 
prefexttly divulged? became afterwards exceedingly^ 
G 3 beueficiaU- 
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beneficial to Pericles. For Tolmides, after do- 
iog great things in Bxotia, was attacked by the 
confederate army, compofed of the quotas furnifhed 
by all the little ftates of that country, and entirely 
defeated at Cheronea. 

This defeat terribly humbled the Athenians. 
. For, in order to redeem their prifoners, they were 
conilrained to renounce all pretence of dominion 
oyer tlie cities of B«otia ; and, while this was doing, 
many other little ilates declared againfl the Athen- 
ians. 

Pericles, notwithilanding all thefe checks, 
marched with an army into Euboea, from which 
place a new revolt of the Megarians caufed him a-> 
g^in to be recalled. But, within a fhort time after • 
lip re-entered that ifland, and made himfelf mader 
of the city of Hcfti^a. From this city he ejefted the 
i Inhabitants, that he might hereby terrify the reft of 
the country ; and placed in it a colony of Athcn-. 
i^ns in their fte^d* 

A ihort time after, the reft of Euboea fubmitted* 
And now the Lacedsemonians judged it no longer 
for their intereft to carry on the war. A negotiation 
was therefore fct on foot ; in the concluiion of which 
a peace was effected for tliirty years. In this treaty 
Callais and Chares were plenipotentiaries for the 
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About this time Pfammetycus, king of Egypt 
ient by way of prefent to the Athenian people forty 
thoufand hufhels of wheat, . This prefent proved a 
great misfortune to the city; for Pericles had 
preferred a law, whereby Athenians of the half- 
blood were disfianchifed. And this law, on account 
of the divifion of the corn above mentioned, was 
profecuted with fuch feverity that no fewer thin iivQ 
thoufand people, who 'till then had been confidered 
as freemen, were fold as flaves. This, which was the 
raoft exceptionable part of the political charafter 
of Pericles, fcems to have been puniflied after- 
wards by the hand of heaven, in taking away all 
Pericles' children of the whole blood. After 
which misfortune, he found himfelf obliged to in^ 
treat the Athenians to cancel this Jaw, out of pity 
to himfelf, its author* 

Six years after the conclullon of the peace be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, a war broke out between 
the Samians and Mileiians, about the city of Priene, 
which was in the neighbourhood of Miletus, and 
which the Milefians were therefore defirous of pof- 
fefling. But the latter, being over-powered by their 
enemies, applied to the Athenians for affii^ance. 
In this application, they made heavy complaints 
againft the Samians, Iw thefe they were alfo joined* 
by fome Samian malecontents, who were defirous of 
Jiiaving the sovernment at homo changed^ and a de< 
. • mocrac^- 
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mocracy fcltled. According to the moft excellent 
an i Impartial Thucydidea, this was the whole ground 
of the war, which enfued between tiie Athenians 
and Sainlans* 

A fleet of forty fall was fit4ed out, and the com- 
mand of the expedition given to Pericles. He 
foon brought the Samians into fubjeftion, and be- 
gan to change all things according to his wilL And 
firft he directed that the government fhould be de- 
mocratieal for the future, and. tliat fi% hoitages^ 
confifting of the principal perfons, with as miny 
children, fhould be delivered to him. All imagin* 
able methods were tried to foften fiim on this occa- 
fion. The holla gcs oflfirred him a talent a head by 
way of ranfom. Tliofe, who diiUked the demociacy 
propofed to fupply him with a large fum, if he 
would leave the government as he found it. And 
Piflfunthes, the governor o( Saxdis for the Perfian 
king, thinking an Arifipcratic government In Samos 
more a4v^ntageou8 to his maiter, would, have given. 
t<;n thoufatid pieces of gold toliave made up this^ 
breach with tlie Athenians* But Pericles, with- 
out the liiSkQ- refpefi to money* carried away the 
hoilage5 tQ \4V^t\o$9 and eflablifhed.tlie democracy 
in Samos, as he had been direfled by his principals 
tp do. But as governments founded in force, are 
rately of Ipng duration, the Samians fell into mighty 
diff^nfioo^ as fooa as Pxkxcl&s. was gone fiomi-. 

them. 
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them. Some of them wlio had retired to Piflunthes, 
having procured from him an aid of feven hundred 
men^ returned with this Arength into their own coun-* 
try« and, their own fadlion opening the gates to 
them, expelled the oppoilte party and the Athen* 
ian garrifon. They procured alfo their hoftages 
to be privately fent away from Lemnos, and having 
4rawn the Byzantines to their party, declared thera- 
£elves open enemies to Athens. But that city» un- 
ufed to bear infults, immediately fitted out fixty 
galleys, and fent them under Fericlss to fubdue 
the Samians a iecond time. 

Wren Pericles was at fea with his fleet, he 
found it neceflary to detatch fixteeu ihips, as well 
to gain intelligence of the Fhenician fleet, as to. 
haften the auxiliary fquadrons which he expelled 
from Chios and Lcibos. With his forty and four. 
remaining veflels> he engaged the Samians and tl>eir 
allies, altho' their fleet confifted of feventy fail, and 
beat them. Being afterwards flrengthened by a re- 
inforcement of forty Ihips from Athens, and twenty- 
five from Chios and Leftjos, he befieged Samos by 
fea and land. Receiving intelligence that the Fhe- 
nician fleet was coming to its relief, he failed to 
meet it with fixty (hips. 

, But during the interval of his abfence, the be- 
fieged fell upon the remainder of the Athenian Ihips 

under 
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under the command of Pefagoras, and defeated 
them. The Samtans after this fucccffs, remained 
mailers of the fea for fourteen days together ; and in 
^is fpaceof time furnifhed themfehes with what* 
ever they wanted. 

Pluta«ch cenfures the condnft^offERfCUE^ 
en this occafian, and imputes the lofs, which the 
Athenians 'fiiftained» *to his leaving the fiege., But 
there feems to be little reafon for this. For it was 
certainly prudent in Ptkicles to fight the Pheni- 
cians at fea^ rather than in the neighbotirhood of 
Samos. 

On his return to the fiege, havuig received 2 
ferther re-inforcement of fourfcore fliips, he ftrattened 
the Samians more than ever, and having divided his 
men into eight bodies, kept feven every day on duty, 
and allowed the eighth to refrefh themfelves. At 
length, after nine months liege, the Samians furren- 
dered. Upon this, Pericles demoliihed their 
walls, feized their (hips, and mulcted them in the 
whole expence of the war; part of which he obliged 
tliem to" lay down, and took hoftages for the re- 
raainder. 

When Pericles returned from the war, he 
procured himfclf to be appointed to pronounce the 
public oration in commemoration of fiich as fell in 

the 
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tjie war. This he did with fiich eloquence, that 
larhen )ie came down from the Koftrum, or place 
where fuch pwblic declamations were delivered, the 
women gathered about him^ took him by the hand, 
and crowned him with garlands. 

Amongst the reft, on this occafion, Elpinice 
drew near him, but not with the fame intention as 
tlie reft. For Ihe addreffed him in Ihefe words, 
*' Thefe are bi^ve things, Pericles, that you have 
** done, and fuch certainly as deferve thefe wre«ths 
*\ of glory, who have deprived us of fo many worthy 
*' citizens, not in a war ag.iinft Phenicians or Medes, 
** the natural enemies of our country, fuch as my 
'' brother Cimon waged ; but in the overthrow of a 
*' city that was in alliance with us, whofe people 
•*. fpoke the fame language, and were of our kindred/' 
Pericles gave a ftrong inftance of his great com- 
pofure and rcadinefs of mind on this occafion. 
For he repeated carelefbly tlie following verfes from 
the poet Archilochus, 



^* A dame, like you, in deep decline, 
^* Should not attempt by art to fliine ; 
** You ihould not powder thus your hair, 
** Nor Ihould your unguents taint the air ; 
** Follies which fuit the young and fair. 



} 
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Thesb paflages Ihew, that as abfolute as Peri- 
ctKS was become in Athens, by dint of his eloquence 
and good fortune, yet even a woman could and 
durft diftinguiih between tlie fervices done the ftate 
by a war carried on with foreigners and one with 
Greeks. Tho' we muft at the fame time acknowledge 
the diftinftion to have been a little invidious, as 
meaning to refledl fuperior praife on her brother. 
They Ihew too the particular grandeur of mind in- 
herent in Pericles, who was not to be ruffled even 
by the fhrewdeft fpeeches, but maintained always 
fuch an^equality of temper, as enabled him to make 
an anfwer fuitabie to the occafion. It is on all hands 
confeflfedtliat Pericles valued himfelfvery much 
upon the reduftion of Samos. And Thucydides 
gives us great reafon to believe that the Athenians 
conceived highly of him for that exploit. For at 
the time that he redticed tliem, the Samians were 
one of the moft flourifliing nations in that part of 
the world, and bade fair for wrefting from the A- 
thenians the dominion of the fea. 

Presently after this tlie Athenians entered into 
a defenfive alliance with the Corcyrians, which in- 
volved them in a war with Corinth and its allies. 
This was fucceded by the revolt of Potidea. And 
wlwle their affairs were in this condition abroad, the 
Athenians were very ftr from being quiet at home. 
P«Mcx.Es had attained fuch a fuperiority, as had 

never 
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»ever been feen in Athens fince the day^ of Pifidratus. 
The laft con^titor with him for the favor of the 
people was Thucydides, a man noUc of birth, and of 
fuitabk qualifications, He endeavoured to the ut- 
moftjof his power to hinder thofe alterations, which 
the popular party foiight to bring abont, and more 
cfpecially oppofed Pericles. He therefore, per- 
ceiving that one of them muft give way, put the 
matter to the teft, by procuring an cftracifm, where- 
in it was found, iipon counthig the votes, that Thu- 
cydides was -exiled by the people. 

From this time forward Pericles altered the 
whole tenor of his condudl, and behaved rather like 
a prince than a private man. For he procured all 
things to be at his difpofal, and took the whole ma- 
nagement of the Athenian affairs at home and abroad 
upon himfel^ 

"But when the ftate of things began to have an 
inaufpicious appearance, and the Athenians to ap- 
prehend that in the war which they had now underta- 
ken, they ihould be obliged to contend, not for f]5oiI, 
glory, or authority, but for their lands and houfes, 
and whatfover eMe was dear to them ; they grew out 
of humoui^ with Pericles, and received readily for 
truth whatever the envy of his enemies prompted 
them to fey of him. For example, when Menon, cne 
of Phidias's workmen, preferred a petition to tlie 
Vol. m, H ^o\^l^ 
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people wherein he charged ihat excellent flatiiary 
with purloining a part of the gold which had been 
delivered to him for the ftatuc of Minerva ; many rea- 
fons induced tlit)fe who difliked Pericles, to abet 
this profecu'ion; among the reft thefe two ; firji they 
conceived that they ihould try the minds of the 
people by this ftcp, and difcover whether they were 
at pretent difpofed to bear with the profecution of 
Fe&icles or not : fecondly, they thought to revenge 
themfelves .on the ftatuary, for having inferted a 
pirture of Pericles fighting with an Amazon in 
the Ihield of the goddefs. But this bufinefs had an 
jffue little ex pefted by them. For Phidias, Having 
declared^ that by Pericles's dixedion, the gold 
was fo laid on, that the whole of it might be taken 
off without injury to the figure, the experiment was 
made accordingly, and the weight foimd to be juft. 
However, Phidias either dyed in prifon or was ba- 
nilhed. Plutarch fays, that he was poifoned by the 
procurement of Pericles' enemies, who afterwards 
fought to charge it upon him* 

The enemies of Pehicles, having mifcarried 
in their firft defign, were yet determined to hunt him 
down, if polTible, and to b^in with his favourite 
inftniftoi^ through whofe fides they imagined that 
!ie might be eafier wounded. To this end Hermtppus 
accused ^fpafia of impiety or irrdigion, alfo for 
fecii^a jpiQ6iKR(s DoEs&iCUkS* and asfuch iiediiclng 

llie 
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flic Wives and daughters of Athenian ciiizens. Pe-* 
KiCLBS took upon hirafc'f to be her advocate and 
pleaded her caufe in pe fon ; but was fo affcdled by 
&tsu£age, that in themidfto' his pleading, he let 
£dl a (hewer of tears. This w as the more remarkable, 
becaiife he had be?n never known to weep before. 
The fuit ended in the ihame of the accufer ; and Af- 
paiia was acquitted by the judges. 

.DfOPiTHES next preferred a c^ecree to ♦^'^e pen*^^€, 
which made it criminal not to info m tlie proper 
court of Aropagusagainft fuch perfons as difputed 
the relijgion of theii* country, or taught fuch th'ngs, 
under colour of natural Philofophy, in relation tQ 
the cdeftial bodies, as w »re mconfiftent th?rew th« 
This was known to ftrike at Anaxagoris, the pre- 
ceptor of Pe&icl£s, and even at Pericles him« 
felf. Tlic people however, paflTcd the decree, and in 
confe^Knce thereof, Anax'iporas was judicially ac- 
cufed. PxRiCLEs was afraid to truft his eloquence 
with'the defence of him, whofe W'fdom was his only 
crime, and therefore wifely fent him out of Attica^ 
hut with this mark of refpdCl that he attended hiin 
in perfou. 

It i» not clearly expre/Ted by Plutarch, on what 

account either Afpaiia or Anaxagora^ was accufed 

of impiety. Yet it is not hard toconjefture, that 

pafbni^ emoient as they were, for tiie brilliancy of 

H z ^^vt 
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their parts, and for their great knowledge in natural 
philofophy, fhouldbe fufpedted on account of their 
notions of religion, in a country where, even in He- 
liod's time, they had na lef$ than thirty thoufand 
gods, for whofe honor their votaries were wonder- 
fully zealqus. Laertius reports from one Sotion, who 
wrote a book of the fucceffion of philofophy, that 
Anaxagoras was accufed by Cleon of impiety, for 
afierting the fun to be a biuning plate. The truth 
fecms to hc^ that the whole tenor of Anaxagoras s 
philofophy was, according to the religious notions 
of the Athenians, impious. For he taught that 
matter was compofed of infinite fimilar atoms, as 
gold is of grains, and that they were difpofed into 
form as we fee them, by an infinite felf-moving mind. 
Whence he acquired, from the novelty of his doc- 
trine, the fumame of Nous, i^i, the Mind*. He lived 
after his banifhment at Lampfacus, and was fo little 
affe«fled therewith, that when a pcrfon told him 
one day, '* You are deprived of the Athenians :" He 
anfwered, " You are miftakcn, friend, the Atlien^ 
5' ians are deprived ©f me." As to his notion of 
tlie fun, he retained it to his death. What that 
notion was, we learn from various authors, who 
agree that he thought it to have been a burning 
ffiafs, many times bigger than Peloponncfus, and 
that its revolution was occafioned by the repulfc 
of the northern air. He held tiie moon to be a 
^^y^ «^Uffhuac4 by the fun, habitable, hav- 
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ing plains, hills and water, which he inferred from 
the inequality of her furface. He aflerte/l likewife 
that the (tars were earthy. And all thcfc opinions 
clafhed witk the religion of the Athenians.. 

Pericics was in the leaft pam about what wtt 
objected to his own particul r conduct. For, being 
a- very cxaft ccconomift, he was able to fhe\v^ that 
he had always lived wrthin the bounds of his fortune, 
and had now no more than what his father le^t him. 
This was the very bads of his g;reatnefs, that he was 
univerfally kn<^wn' to be ftrlftly juft to the piil lie, 
above corruption, and through the innocence of his 
anions, with refpeft to pecuniary affairs, fiiperior to 
all the calumnies that could be- raifedagainft hi'm, 
Theicfore when Dracontides moved that Per icles 
might bring in his accompfs, and that the final (^e- 
ciiion. of his eaufe ihould be committed to judges, 
who ihould write their fuffrages on billets taken froni 
the altars ; he not only found means to difen^age 
kimfelf front the ihare, but made it ea(ily redound ta 
Us honor.. 

Thi littlte, ftates of Greece and the Corinttifans 
Had carried their complaints againfl Athens before 
the LacedaemonianSi And thefe laft now ftnr am- 
Iteliadors to demand- separation^ or to dbnounce 
war In cafe of refuihL Thiey demindcd the expuWon 
ofcemiii>cUasens; that thefiegeof Potldea ihould 
H 5 \ft. 
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beraUed; tliat the mhabltants of ^ina ftotild ^ 
left free ; and tiiat a decree made againil the Me- 
gariansy whereby they were forbidden the ports and 
and markets of Athens on pain of death, ihould be 
levoked, and the Grecian flares fet at liberty, which 
.were under the dominion* of Athens. 

Pericles perfnaded the Athenians to rejeft 
thefe terms. Perhaps he thoug^ht that the din of 
ivar wotild diflipate that doud of accufations, which 
his enemies were framing againft him. This might 
be a concurring motive. But it is moft probable 
that he advifed and directed fuch meafures as he 
judged moii fuitable to the intereit and dignity of 
the Athenian ibte. 

In the oration which he fpoke on this oceafk>n« 
he offers the following argiunent to the confideration 
of the Athenians; that '^^Vhatever the Lacedae« 
" monians might pretend, as to the complaints of 
•♦ the allies, the true ground of this refentmcnt was 
•' the profpcrity of the Athenian republic, nirhich 
'* they always hated, and now fought an opportunity 
^' c^ humbling : that it muft be the fault of the 
*' Athenians themfelves, if they fucced^ in this 
•* fcheme ; becaufe, for many reafons they were 
, ''better able to engage in a long ^nd ^xp^-niive wtr 
'Vthan the Pdopoancfuas : that therefore it ihould 
t^^.fmi^^p^mAft^m^, and at the tme 

*« time 
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V time the moft equitable fatisfadion that could be 
^ given, thai they would revcrfe their decree agaiuit 
.^ Megara^ if the Lacedemonians would allow free 
.** egtch and regrefs, from and* to their own city, 
*' to the Athenians and their allies : that they would 
.^* leave all thofe ftates free, who were fiee at the 
^* making of the laft peace with Sparta, provided 
*' that the S^^rtans would alfo leave all ftates free, 
*' who were under their dominion: and that future 
'* difputes ihould be fubmitted to arbitration.*' In 
cafe tbeCe offers ihould not be accepted, he advifed 
them to hazard a war, telling them that they ought 
Aot to think that they ran fuch hazard for a trifle, or 
retain a ficruple in their minds, as if a fmall matter 
moved them to it ; becaufe on this fmall matter de- 
pended tlieir fafcty, and the reputation of tlieir con- 
ftancy and refolution. Whereas if they yielded in 
this, the next demand of tlie Lacedaemonians would 
be of an higher nature. For, having once difcover- 
cd that the Athenians might be taught to fear, they 
Ihould thence conclude that they durft deny them 
. xiothing^ Whereas a fiifi denial in this inftance would 
teach them to treat Athens for the future on terms of 
equality. He enforced thefe reaibns by iliewing 
.that their anceAort had always a£ted on the like 
.principles, and had in all cafes preferred their glory 
.to thos csJc^ and their Liberty to their poffeflions^ 
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At the fame time he laid before the r^oplc an 
exa6l acamnt of their ciraimftaiices ; putting them 
in mind that they had fix thoitfand tahsnts in h^nd; 
that they were entitled to th^fubfidics paid by the 
confederate ttates ; that the ftatwes of the gods the 
Perfian fpoif, and other marks of their magnificeiice 
were .worth immenfc fums ; tha-f private men were 
arrived at vaft fortune*? j-and that, coniidering their 
trade by fea, they had a certain annual mcreafe of 
wealth; that they had an army of twelve thoufand 
foot, and in their colonics and garrrfbns fevenfeen 
thcHifand more ; that tlieir fleet confiited' of three hun* 
dred fail, which might eafily be encreafed ; whereas 
the Pcloponnefians lud aone of thefe advantages. 

SirCM were the caufes of the PctoponneiTan war, 
and fuch the ftate of Athens at the beginning of it* 
The minuteft circumftances of this war are known tt> 
us even in thefe far di'ftant times. This fftews how 
for learning ts preferable to power. Since now that 
all the ftates of Gircece have been for many ages 
fiibvcrted and de ^njti^, the refpeft due to the 
writing of Thucydid)es hath preferred them, as the 
merit of Xenophon's hath alfo hi^ continuation of 
Thucydidfcs's his hiitory, and' thereby kept alive 
the remembrance of anions, which however great 
and <ylorjous in themfelves, had- otherwifc been to»- 
fied in oblivion*. 
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Ths war now broke out in earneft^ and Involved 
all Greece in the common calamity, befides feme of 
the neighbouring nations. With the Spartans joined 
all the Peloponnefians, except the Argives and part 
of the Achacans ; without Peloponnefus, the Magar* 
ians, Phoctans, Locrians, Bvotians, AmbrQCotes, 
Leucadians and Anadlorians. With the Athenians 
were the Chians, Lefbians, Plataeans, Meifenianst 
Acarnanians, Corcyriaas, Zacynthians, Carians, Dor- 
ians, Thracians, moft of the iflands, and all the 
Cyclades, except Melus and Thera, with Eubcea, 
and Samos. The Lacedemonians affembled their 
army at the Ifthmus, but Archidamus the Spartaa 
king, who commanded in chief/ difpatched an lie- 
raid to Athens, before he would enter Attica. This 
herald was fent back without an anfwer ; which put 
an end to all motions for peace. Immediately the 
Lacedaemonians lefoh^ed to adl offenfively» and the 
Athenians prepared to defend themfelves as well as 
they qould« 

AsPerxclis had engaged his countrymen to 
undertake this war, fo his wif ^om feems to have 
been the only reiburce they had in it. He was a- 
ware that Archidamus. who was his friend, migljt 
forbid the plundering of his eftafes. He therefore 
gave immediate advice of his fufpicron to the peo- 
ple, and declared that in fiich a cafe, he made a 
prefeut of his buids to the public. He then ad- 
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Yifed> that without thinking Mow to defend their 
country- feats, they fhould turn all their ca re to the 
city, be particuhirly aftive in fitting out their fhips, 
and fettle inihcmfelves a firm reiblution not to be In* 
timidated with the firfl eviU of war. The Athenians 
came reidily into all that he propofed, and ap« 
pointed him, with nine more generals, to command 
all their forces. The Lacedxmonians themfelves 
afTifted his rife ; for, as their ambaiTadors conti* 
mially attacked him, the Atlienians apprehended 
thence that he, of atl otlurrs imift liave the great eil 
rega;rd for their intereftt 

H»w«yff«, when the Pe1<»ponne<ian army ad- 
irancedasfar at Achatne, one oi the largeft boroughi 
in Attica, and at a very fmall dt^ance from Athens^ 
tiie citizens began to gFow difcontented, and to 
clamour excedingly againi^ PsaicLKS, for not fo 
much as attempting to dri\'>e them away. In this 
however he (hewed his. judgement- For, that army 
coniif^ing of no lefs than iixty thoufand men, the 
Athe»iam were unable to f^r <Mi'f<x»t any torce ca« 
yable of looking it in the face. Wherefore, when 
fome hot men pieiTed for an engagement, Pe a icles 
very prudently obfcrved, that, ** Trees, when they 
J* are lopped and cut, grow up again ia a ihort 
'* time; but mea once loA canaoc eaiily be recovered." 
By degrees the madnefs of the people grew ttill more 
violeali fo that jie was perCecuttd with libels of all 
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fortSi Even his own friends prciTed him eameilly 
to alter his condudl, and to attempt fomething for 
his own and his country's honor. But he remained 
firm and calm in the midft of this llorm, purfued 
the plan which he had hid down, in fpite of all 
the clamor raifcd againft him, and gave an happy 
turn to all things by the dint of his own magna- 
nimity. 

■ He was not idle however all this time, but fent 
a fleet of an hundred galleys with fourteen hundred 
land-forces on bo«rd, againft the enemy. This fleet, 
being joined by fifty veifels from Corey ra, coafting 
the Peloponnefian fhore, did infinite mi^'thief. So 
that its inhabitants had no rcafon to boaft of their 
expedition into Attica ; fince they left their own 
country to feel thofe miferies which they pretended to 
infiiift upon others. Another Athenia^n fleet infeft- 
cd the Locrians ; and becaufe ^gina had been a 
principal occaiion of the prefent war, when the 
fleet returned from Feloponnefus, it drove out all 
the inhabitants of that ifland, which was repeopled 
from Athens. They likewife reduced' Cephalenia, 
andfeveral towns in Acamania and Leucas^ 

Im the meari time PERictEs refreffied thdfe, who 
wdrc ihul up in tlie city, with diftribut ions < f public 
nKAiey« with a law for the divition of lands, and 
whaltT6r dfe he could think of to amufe and divert 

them* 
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them. And in the autumn, when the Pelopontie- 
fians were retired, he put himfelf at the head of a 
great army, entered the Mcgarian territory, and did 
all the mifchief therein, which could be expedted 
from a provoked enemy. The reafon of this was, 
becaufc the Lacedxmonians pretended to have made 
war ontlieir account. Thus in tlic end of the firft 
year, the Atlienians made up accounts, as it were, 
with the Peloponnefians, and repaid them thofe 
mifchief s, infults «nd ravages, .which they liad com • 
mittcd in Attica in the beginning of it. 

In the winter of this year, tlie Athenians folem- 
nized in an cxtiaordinary manner the funerals of fuch 
as firft dyed in the war, Firft, their bones were 
laid in a tent to be feen of all, and thither their 
friends were permitted to come, in order to pay 
the laft offices tb their relations. Then they were 
carried out, each tribe providing cyprefs coffins and 
chariots for their dead, and one empty coffin was 
carried for fuch whofe bodies had not been recover- 
ed, and could not conveniently have thofe honore 
paid them, the women aH the way making loud la- 
mentations. They were then interred in a pubMc 
fepulchre in the Ceramicus, and after burial, a per- 
ion appointed by the court of Areopagus, fpoke a 
iuneral oration to their honor. Pekicles was the 
P^ibn appoi^,,^ o« this occafioH. And how glori- 
^ *«^ acquitted himfelf in this tonorable em- 

ployment 
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f>loymfcnt, may be fecn both in Thucydidcs and the 
"Mcnexeniis of Plato. For both thefe Authors have 
given us the fenfe of "his oration^ tho' they differ in 
the manner of expreflion. 

The fpring of the next year was doubly fatal to 
Athens. For a n-.oft deltrudlive ficknefs afflided her 
ait home ; and the Peloponneiians under the com- 
mand -of Archidamus wafled aU tilings abroad. But 
the plague was the more dreadful enemy of the two. 
In the midft of thefe diftreffes, Pericles retained 
liis courage, and endeavoured to infufe it into hi$ 
country men ; tho** he held them to the obfervance 
of the fame rule which he had prefcribed before, 
and would hot fuffer them to ftir without the city, 
either to efcape the plague, or to infeftthe enemy. 

He caufed however a great fleet to be fitted out 
and drew together fifty veffels of the allies of Athens, 
on board of which, and of an hundred At>ienian 
.galleys, he embarked three iiimdred horfe and four 
Ihoufand foot, with which he failed to Epidaurus* 
The Peloponneiians, hearing how great a iorce he 
coipmanded, did as he conceived tJiey would do ; 
that is, they withdrew their troops out of Attica, 
after they had wafted it for forty days. Thus Pe- 
JiiCLSs gained his poiiU by clearing the country of 
the enemy ^ For he could not expe<^ to do any 
great matter befides, as the plague raged amongft 
Jiis foldiers and feam^, 
. Vol. 111. I Oh 
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On his return home, the^eet was fent outagaiii 
vnder the C( ir mand of Agfioa an4 Cleopompus a« 
gainilChalcis and Potidea. But carry ing the ptague 
with ihcm, they were able to do little; (o thai afr 
ler a fhort ftay they returned, bringing back to 
Athens about fifteen hundred men out of four thou- 
fand. Tlie peftilcnce and war had confumed the 
reft. 

Thesh evils drove the Athenians to madnefs 
and defpair. In vain did Pericles make ufe of 
all his eloquence to appeafe them. They fent em- 
baffadors to J^cedanioh to defire a peace, which 
the Spartans were too haughty to beftow. After this 
fruitlcfs negotiation, Pericles' h.rangued.the af- 
fembly afreih, and with the utmoft force of reafon 
fought to combat tlieir apprehen£oas and. fears* 
When he had done fpeaking, they confefTed that he 
fi'as in the right, in adviling them to begin the war ; 
yet, diftraded with the evils of it, they difmiffed 
and fined him. Then, with an inconOancy natural 
to the Atheniaas, in a fliort time they i^called him, 
^nd veiled him with ahnoft abfolutc autliority. 

But the fVorm? in his family did not fo eafily 
blow over, as thofe in the ftate. His fon Xantip* 
pus quitted his houfc, becaufe his fether would not 
aUow him more ijjonpy than his eftate would bca^ 
But, to conceal thtf true caufe, flie pioaigatc young 

in^ua 
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#iatt gaW out that \\h fstxhdr com'^rfed cf'nlinally 
with his wife. While this quarrel was' o^pen, X-iu* 
tippiis died of the plrf^ie. Shortly afteir ii m, k* 
RicLEs' fiftcr died : and after her, almoft all hii 
relatiofts and friends ; ^rtd laft of alt, his fecond {n 
Paralus. At his funeral PfiRictES loft his her fitt 
quite. For, gcJiirg to place a chapl;2t of flcwe on 
the head of the corpft, he bm ft out irtto a lo 'd 
fit of crying: after which, being conveyed heme, 
lie kept hi« houfe clofely, and abandofied himfelf to 
melancholy* 

It was then that the Athenians incited him t6 
accept of thofe honors, which before thev had ftrip* 
ped him of^ At the perfuaiion of A'cibiides and 
others, who were his friends, he came abroad and 
ihewed himfelf to the people. They received l.i it 
tlrith knid acclashation?, and at his r^qufft, cancc!^ 
Jed that vefy fcvere law, which they had m de :-l? 
lib motiort, for baflf*rdizing all children of tl e half«* 
blood. Hereupon he enrolied his fon, whom he ha<t 
by Afpalia, a freeman of Athens by tlie name o£ 
Pericles, 

Ik the fecond year of the war nothing confidcr* 
Ale was done, except that Pot idea, which had 1 eld: 
6«(t from the very beginning of it, and in the fiege 
•f whiph the inhabitants had been driven to the eat- 
ifigof huHiaftfleft^ furreadered lo the Athenians who 
I 3 permitted 
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pennitted the men to depart with one garment^ and 
the women with two. This city was repeopled af- 
terwards by a colony from Athens. 

In the fprtng of the third year« Archidamus be« 
fieged Platoca ; but by the vigorous refinance made, 
was compelled at laft to turn the liege to a blockade^ 
In Thrace and Acamania the Atheniaos fought with 
variety of fortune ; and under the command of 
f honnio, gained two (mail yidories at fea. 

But the great event of the year was the death of 
FsRicLESf which happened in tlie end of the fum« 
mer. He fell by the plague ; but in a manner dif- 
ferent from any body elfe. For, whereas it hurried 
off others fuddenly, it deilroyed him by degrees, 
preying at once on the conftitution of his body and 
the noble faculties of his mind. As an inflance of 
this laft obfervarion, Plutarch fays, that when he 
drew near his end, he fhewed fome of his friends an 
amulet or charm, which the women had hung round 
his neck, intimating that he mull be very fick indeed 
when he fuffered fuch a remedy to be applied. In 
his very laft moments, fome of his friends, iitting by 
his bed-fide, and conceiving him to have loit his 
fenfes, amufed them f elves with reckoning up the 
glorious events of his life ; when on a fudden, he 
raifed himfelf on his bed, and turning to them, faid, 
** I wonder you fhould commend thofe things in me« 

♦'which 
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•' which were as much owing to fortune, as to any 
*' thing clfe, and which have happened to others 
" alfo, and omitt that whicli has been peculiar to 
•* me, and more to my reputation than all the reft*; 
*' that never any of my fellow-citizens put on mourn- 
** ing on my account/' 

Thus PERictEsdycd as he had liv^d, as much 
fuperior to the greateft men of Athens, as they were 
to the vulgar. And after his death it ap ^e^rel that 
the fame grandeur, which in other men bee ime fa- 
tal to the commonwealth, was tn him its p eferva- 
tion. Only it muft be allowed that 1 e ave way to 
the corruption of the people, that he m'ght govern 
them ; • thus introducing an ambitious fpirit of do* 
minion, initead of tlie iove of true glory. 

Hfi was very learned, efpc ' lly in the useful 
iciences. There is a flory related of him, tho' the 
time in which it happened is not very weH fixed, 
which fliews what courage he had, and of what 
a different temper he was, from the reft of his coun- 
trymen. Juft as he went on board the ^tct, and 
had entered the admiral's galley, am eclipfe of the 
fun happened, which flruck all the feamen with 
aflonifhment, and terrified his own pilot fo much, 
that he knew not what to do. Perici£:s per- 
ceiving this, inftantly pulled off his cloak, and mruf- 
fliBg up the mans fiice in it, afked hkn^ '' If that was 
I 3 **\s.\\i;Ju5.. 
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<* terrible, and whether he drew any ill omen from it ^** 
He aafwcrcd, "Now" <* Why then/' iaid Ps e i c le g, 
^ What difference caa you make between one.dark- 
<' nefs and the other, except that what ihades the 
^ fun is bigger than my cloak/* This broyght the 
pilot and crew to their fenfes agaiAt How much 
he owed to Anaxagoras appears from this, and in- 
deed from alnu^ every great circun^hmce of his 
}ife» Yet he is faid to have failed for a time in 
point of gratitude to this pliilofopher, who was once 
In fuch diitrefs, tliat throwing himielf oa the ground, 
lind mufHing his face in his cloak, he took a refolu* 
tion of ilarving himfelf to deaths When Per i cles 
was told of this, he ran to him in aU hafie, and be- 
wailed his lofs, if he fbould be deprived of (o wife 
a coiincellor. To this Anaxagoras, opening his 
cloak, anfwered with a low voice :. " Thofe, P*- 
•' RiciEs, who ha^ve need of a lamp, fupply it 
*' with oil" Wlvereupon Pje« ;c tEs, took him home,i, 
and he had i^o reafon to complain afterwards., It 
was at his motion that the Atlienians feized the 
treafure of aU Greece at Delos^ and appUed a good 
part of it to the adorning of their own city. When 
tliis was com planed of as a breapl^ of tr^ft, Pi^RX- 
CLES thus defended it. *' It \j(as given (faid he) to. 
** defend Greece fj^om the Barbarians ; which the 
<' Athenians having doi^e,, they have a juft titlp to, 
^' the money ; for money is not theirs who give, but 
^^f /Jbiuis who iffiwve^ provided they fuUl. the cpp* 

'* ditions i 
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<* ditlotts ; and as tlie Athenians were always ready 
<* to carry on the war, it was but juft that fomething 
•' ihoiild be done for their peace^ and to give life 
<* and fpirit to tradefinen, wjikh was cflfeded by 
<* thefe public buildings^" 

Thisl fort of reafoning drew over to his party 
the mercha nts, feamen, bbourers, and a r tills of all 
kinds. For fuch as were not obliged this way, 
lie provided largefles for them, and penfions from 
,the public ftock.. Wheijice many writers of his^owa 
time complain^ that, whereas otlier Athenians had 
Blade 'themfelves eminent, F£Ricl^s had made- 
bimfeU a prince. 

In times of peace> when he apprehended that 
the murmers of the people might be molt dangerous,. 
ke caufed them to be draughted off in colonies, and? 
thereby rendered thofc dependent abroad, who 
would have beenfaftious at home.. In a word, he 
9iad& Athens tlie richell and moll powerful of thcr 
Gre^k ftates.. He qxalt^d the power of the people, 
which all tlie other chiefs had fought to fup vief?*. 
An.d in the midll of all the Athenian greatnefs,. 
when her commons w-ere at the height of vanity and 
vnrulinefs, he direded all things at his w li, was 
but once, and then only for a fmall time, in dif- 
^race, was recalled prefently afterwards with honor 
by tb^ jjeople^^ and lemained in polfefiion of hi». 
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authority to his death. But in the midft of this great 
fortune, his hands were clean. He did all things 
for Athens, and nothing for himfdf. For he left 
his paternal' eftate rather diminilhed than improved. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of VIRGINIA. 

FOUR hundred and forty eight years before 
Christ^ the Roman people, for ihe amend- 
ment of what ftatues they had, and a fiipply of new 
ones* detached fome peifons inioG.eece, to fetch 
from thence a copy of the beft laws in ufe in that • 
country. Upon their return* it was jiidged pro- 
per entirely to abolifh the ancient form of govern- 
ment* and to eledt ten men of confular dignity, 
who fhould be inveiled with a power as abfoUite as 
that of their fupreme magiftrates had been at any 
time before ; that fo they might be enabled to en- 
force whatever laws they might think neteflary to 
the well adminiftration of the common-wealth. Thii 
power was at firft given for one year only ; and 
afterwards continued for a fecond, at the end 
of whkh. term they refolvcd to perpetuate them-^ 
ielves. 

At the head of thefe Decemvirs was Appius 
Claudius ; and it was by his advice and initigati- 
on tliat they afted in this arbitrary manner. They 

begau 
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began to reign imperioufly, and with d?fpot»c power; 
:«efe always funouaded, not oofy by t-nir n ntj.Cinf 
train of li£kors» but alto by a ttowd of defpeiats 
meu, loacfeir wHli debts, aarf gliiffy 6f riicf biickeit 
crimes. No mans life or property was any longer 
fafe. All who give thd kSift tintfo^age, wcrepro- 
fcribed ; and maay worthy cftkens, ' retiring vo- 
luntarily from their own country^ took refuge amonj^ 
the neighbouring nations 

^ In the metn time an unexpefted xtvafion of tba 
Sabines and the ^ui greatly alarrtied thefe nei» 
tyrants, and obli^d them to aflbmble the fenate> 
ia order to obtawi a decree for legal levte. Many 
of thefe feaator^ oA this oocalinfr ref»royed their 
vftirpation, and compkiwd of their pride and iw* 
Soleace, with great conftancy asd rcfolution; par* 
ticttlaply LucHm Valerh» Potiias> aad Marcus Ho^ 
Mtius BarbatHs. 

HowivEft, the levying of troofw was at lafl 
carried by a majority, artd the »iflk>#fty of tlid 
IDocemvirs feemed by this aft to be eftabKfhed. They 
raifed ten legions; three of which werefertt againft 

the Sabines, and five againft the JEqxii. The other 
two legions were detained in the city, to keep the 
i^^iccn^mytn awe, more terriLle to ihem thaa 
'08 K>reiga foe. 
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Things were in <his irtuation, when Appiiis 
Claudius, one day going to his tribunal, obferved 
a young virgin of extraordina:y beauty ; and, the' 
he feemed dead to all the foft paffions, yet was he 
taken with her charms. It was then cuftomary at 
JRome for young Perfons of both fexes to purfud 
fuch Itudies, as were proper for them in public 
ilchools erefled in the Forum. In one of thefe ir was 
that Appius firft faw this beautiful young lady, and 
was charmed no lefs with her intent application, 
than with her gracefid mien and moft engaging be- 
haviour. As his oifice called u^^on him to appear 
frequently in the Forum, this fevere magiilrate and 
law-gtver was obferved to ftop as often as he came 
to ^he fchooi of the young virgins, and there to be* 
hold. With great fatisfadion, fome agreeable d>- 

The perfon, who thus drew his attention, was 
the daughter of Lucius Virginius, a man famous in 
the city for his [ r >bity, and in the army for his va- 
lour. Altho* he was a Plebeian, he made a confider- 
able figure in t{ie troops, and had led feveral de- 
tachments in the prefent war with the iEqui, as 
commander in chief. His daughter's name was 
Virginia, whofe fentimcnts of virtue and honor 
were of a piece with the approved in'e^rity of her 
father. Her mother Numitoria being dead, Virgift- 
ius, oa his departure for the war, had committed 
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her to the care of an un le by her mother's fide, 
who ihewed for her all the affedlon and concern 
of a paient. She was n ^w marriageable, and her 
father liad already promifed her to Icilius, who had 
been tribune of the peoj^c, and was to marry her 
at the end of the campaign. 

But in the mean time the Decemvir Appim, 
conceiving a violent paffion for her, refolved at all 
adventures to fatibfy it. He was not unwilling to 
have married her ; but he had a wife already, and. 
tho* divorces were allowed by law, )et there never 
had an been indance of one at Rome. Polygamy was 
ilridlly foibidden. And the Decemvir himfelf had 
juft paiTed a law prohibiting all marriages between 
Patricians and Plebeians. So that he had no room 
to hope for the accomplifhnient of his wilhes, ex- 
cept by the fcandalous means of debauching the 
young lady. Thefehe began to purfue^by ende vour- 
in^; to corrupt, with large prefents and larger offers, 
Virginia *s nurfe or governnefs. But fhe, equally 
prulent and failhtul, and at the fame time, well 
fatisficd of the inflexible virtue of her ward, inftead 
of making a private market of the honor aiid 
charms of the beaut ihd Virgin i a, rejedted his of- 
fers with the utmoft indignation, and only kept a 
more watchful eye tliau ever, fox the fecurity of her 
lair cliarge* 

The 
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The amorous tyrant, finding that he could nei- 
ther corrupt nor deceive the trufty and vigilant go- 
vemefs, had recourfe to another ftratagem, the ex- 
ecution of which he cntrufted to Marcus Claudius, 
one of his clients, an infamous wretch, and fit for 
any villainous enterprize. This minifter of the De- 
cemvir's pleafures, taking with him a band of pro- 
fligate fellows, entered the public fchool, where Vir- 
gin i a was, and feizing her by the arm, declared 
that ihe was the daughter of one of his flavcs, and 
therefore belonged to him. As he was conveying 
. her to his houfe, with all the authority which the 
law gave to a mailer over his fugitive flave, the 
people flocked about him, and, being touched with 
fo moving a fight, for the diftriefs of amlaHe Vir- 
ginia pleaded ftrongly in her behalf, oHiged him 
to fet her at liberty, 

Claudius, finding that he could not execute his 
firft defign, cited her to appear before the Decemvir ; 
and ihe, by the new laws, was obliged to follow him 
to the tribunal. Appitis, who was aldtie upon the 
bench, was jiift ready to adjudge lier to the claim- 
ant as his lawftil flav6, when the people, filled with 
indignation, cried out with one voice, that Vir- 
gin i a's relations ought firil to be heard. Appius, 
abfohtte ashcwas, durft not itfufe to fufpend the 
fenteace, 'tfll fomfc of the' pr ifoner's relations ap- 
pearcd» 
• Vt)L. IIL K TfLi^ 
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The firft wKo came was Numitorius, the uncle of 
the young woman^ attended by a great number of 
liis friends and relations. Upon his arrival, ifilence 
leingmade, Claudius renewed his claim, founded 
on a !}'€ concerted between him and the judge. He 
pretended that Virginia was born in his houfe 
of a flare belonging to liim ; that her mother had 
given her to Numitoria, the wife of Virginius ; and 
tliat Numitoria had imposed the child on her hufband, 
and made Virginia pafs for his daughter. He 
added, that he would fooa produce undeniable tef-r 
timonies of what he advanced : that in the mean 
time it was but juft, that a flave fhould go with her 
mafter ; and that he would give fecuri^ to produce 
the. young wonian ag^in in court, when Vtrgiuius, 
ber pretended father, returned from the war. 

Numitorius on the other fide, reprefented 
that it was highly unjud to difpute a citizen's right 
to his very <:hildren, when he was not prefent ta 
aflert it ; adding, tiut Virginins, who was ferving 
bis country in the camp, woidd not fail to be at 
Rome ia two days ; and tliat it was but leafonable 
that her uncle, who had the caxe of her perfon,. 
Ihould, in the mean time, be the guardian of hec 
honor« This, fays he, is conformable to the laws^ 
which ordain that,, during a l^w-iuit, and befooe 
9 definitive fentence^ tlie plaintiff ibouM not dif*- 
Curb the defendant in his pofleflion^ 
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But this law Appiu* eluded, by artfully obfcrv- 
ing, that in the prdfent dlfpute> there were twd 
circumftitnccB which altered tlic cafew " Hei«c (faid 
•• he) are two perfons olaiming, one as a fother> ihd 
•* other as a n^fter ; if the prettiided htiiet wcrd 
" preibnt, he indeed ought to be allowed the poP 
^* fefllion ; but he bekig abfent, the peifon, wh<> 
«' <;laims her as W$ flare, oi>ght to be preferred tc* 
«• any oth«r> provided he gives good fecAirity td 
^' produce her ^ain at the ret^trn of him who I^ 
** taltod her ftther." Having thus fpoken, lie or* 
deted Vx&axif x a to be pvt into Claudius's hands* ' 

Tab Iniquity of the judgment ineenfed all whd 
were prefent. The women, who i«f rounded Vi It* 
GiNPA, made fuch out-cries that they were heard 
at a great difhince. They kept her In the middle 
of them, aod kerned refoltite lo d^end bef« At 
that inftant Icilius, to whom fh^ had' been promlfe^ 
In marriage, arrived, a»d breaking through the 
crowd, forced his way to the tribiuial, to defend 
Siis dear Virginia. A li^r endeavoured td 
i!>ppoie his pai&ge, crying to him, that fentence 

was already paflfed. — But iwthing coiiW ftoj> 

the enraged lover: lie took Virginia in hi» 
tirmsy aiidf^ddrcfling himfelf to Appius, " No, A pi 
^fhih he cried, nothing but death fhalt feparate 
'' me. feom V^iRGrNiA. Add my murder to the 
** mai^ oximes wilh which, thou ait already polluted. 

K 2 , ♦• ^^«SS&i\fe 
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" Affemble all thy li&ots, and thofe of thy collegiies 
*' too, I will defend her honor to my laft breath, 
•' Ha\ie you deprived us of the protedion of our 
*' tribunes, only to fubjedt our wives and daughters 
^* to your lewdnefs ? Go on to cxercife your rage 
" upon our eftates and lives ; but fpare the chaftity 
•' of our virgins. If any attempt be made upon the 
'• honor of Virginia, I call the Gods to witnefs, 
•* that it fliall not go un-revenged. What will not 
*' Virginius be able to do in the army, and Icilius 
*' among the people, when one is to revenge the 
*' caufe of an injured wife, and the other of a dif? 
** honored daughter ?"— He was going on, when 
the liftors were ordered to drive him away^ and to 
feize Virginia. 

But the people, moved with his misfortune and 
courage, fell upon the officers of the Decemvir, dif- 
perfed them, and obliged Claudius to take refuge 
under the tribunal. Appius, feeing the people in- 
cenfed againft him beyond meafure, called his cli- 
ent to him, whifpered in his ear, and then, having 
caufed filence to be made, " It is not, faid he, the 
" fury of the violent Icilius, which makes me com- 
'* ply, but the entreaties of Claudius my client. He 
^* is willing to give up the right he has to carry 
.'* home his flave, and to commit her to the fame 
'* hands in which fhe was before. At his requeft f 
"will mait for Virginius's return 'till to morrow. 
.• ''Let 
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•' Lei Ms frfends take, care to grv^c liiki 'hoUce. If 
^' Vn^nius xloes hot a^pdwr kt tlie time^ appotated,. 
*' I wotJd have Icflius idibw, tila* I ftall riot want 
*' any aflrftance fVom my cbAeg|fiiGfs to pMt my decirifc 
•' in tiecudon." Whfeh he haA drtric fpeakihg; Clail- 
ditis iAiiA that Icilius tftigftt glvie fi^dirity f6r 'pid- 
dttcing ViRditJix thi next Say. 'rtls Wis doftV 
accordfni^ify ; ill M petojplfe j^felKAt oiSfetHig Mfc 
eagerne& to be his fecurlty.. 

IcittttrS aiidNumitoHu§ inrAtfedIiffeiy<hfpat(iy3^ 
the feft his bir^thbr^ thfe fecbnd his ifbn, ib bri% 
Vir^nliis Horn tlVe c^ffip. At>pltii lit the fiihfe tlltfe 
fertt a b&li-ier wltft oWifts w the ^eitetels to ptA Kr/fe 
•iilideV ih artbh. Bitt th'i bthfet mdl^fegei^ Wete 
■irtdrfe bkpedlilbus. And Vit^tiiiul; upwi iRb firfe. 
llotlcl of hl^ ikuglitert din^ch iM left the army^ 
tlnd \^ad fe fokiiQSit^ as tb efc^pe two parties ^hicTi 
Vfitk fent, oAe frbih theciiitti; itld. (his dtiidt ftob 
thS Citj^, tb ttbp hliik 

He appeared the next morning in the Forunv 
Kadirff ftis aii^g'hfer ih fl&p riioufiitrig, Attended by 
4l ^rfestt fitimiier ot mitrbri^ ot diltlnftion. Hi adctfef- 
fcakifhfetf to Kis fellow-citlz^riS ks he f)kfled, arid 
tihertfcl tali cbmptamts wifli an ^Fr ot aigrilty, whi6h 
fififtSdrii^r to deihaftd, {Saa to implore, aflift- 
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But Icilius broke into the throng. Love, jea- 
loufy and refentment urged him on. He inveighed 
loudly againft Appius, and endeavoured to trans- 
/ufe hi$ own warm fentiments Into every bread. 
While the filent difti^fs of Virg in i a» which fpoke 
perfu^fively in every look and gefhire, and the tears 
of the women, who attended her, efFefted the mul- 
titude more than any words could have done. 

App I us, informed of this, was greatly furprized 
to hear that Virginius was in the Forum. Full of 
rage he repaired thither, and tho' apprifed of tlifi 
4ifpofition of the people, afcended his tribunal, be- 
ing furrounded by a numerous crowd of dependents 
;in4 creatures. CI idius was the &ft who fpoke. 
He renewed his claim, and produced the Have, 
ivhom he Iiad fuborned to declare that fhe was the 
mother of Virginia, and that Ihe had fold her to 
fhe wiff of Virginius. Several other witnelTes 
appeared to atteft the fame thing, all gained witji 
great promifes by Appius and his client Claudius. 

The friends and relations of Virginia, to de- 
flroy this impolture, urged the little probability of 
Numitoria's impoling a child upon her hulband. 
■ Ijad marrit'd her when fhe was very young, and 
wasahnoft of tj^^ fanie age with her. Virginia 
^9 born foon after the marriage. " Where then, 
^^miS^^YM •« was the neceffity for Nnmitoiia's pradliA 
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*'ingfucha fraud as is pretended ? Befides. if flie 
*' had proved barren, and had defigned to introduce 
" a Granger into her family, why Ihould the have 
•' chofen the child of a flave rather than of a free 
*' woman ? Why a girl, when fhe might as eaiily 
** have had a boy? Befides, was it poffible that a 
" contrivance, carried on by fo many perfons, ihould 
*' continue fo long a fecret ? Would not the flave 
*' have made her court to her mafter, as foon as 
*' Numitoria was dead, by difcovering a fecfet to 
" him, which would have put him in pofTefliion of 
" a young woman well educated, and of extraordi- 
*' nary beauty ? Why was this myflery kept undif- 
" covered 'till Appius was Decimvir, fince the flave 
*' for a long time pail could have no intereft ia 
*' <:oncealing it T 

To thefc prefumptions Vitginius added tmdem* 
able proofe, and brought fome of the moft conflder- 
able women in Rome, who depofed, fome that 
"they had feen Numitoria when fhe was big with 
child J othets, that they had afllifted at her labour^ 
and f6i|ie that they had feen her fuckle young 
VfR&iNi^» which fte could not have done, had 
ihe^en barren, as Claudius prei>ended.. 

.A?p|USa obferving that tlicfe vnanfweraUe 
proofs made a great impreflion upon the multitude^ 
interrupted the evidence ; and commanding filence,. 
i^oified thac lie bimfeU had: fomething to fay. All 
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the people liftened with attention, being anxious to 
know what he could objeft againft fo many witnef- 
fes of iinqiieftionable credit. He then fpoke thus ; 
" I mull acquaint }'ou. Virgin fus, and all who are 
prefent, that this is not the firft time that I have 
heard of this affair. Claudius's fatlrcr re\'^aled the 
fecret to me at his death, vhcn he made me his fcn*s 
guardian. AfVenvirds I examined into the matter, 
and found it to be true. However, I did not think 
it became me to meddle in an affeir of this nature ; 
and therefore left it to my ptipil to recover his 
right, or to agree with the parties concerned, whea 
he fhould come to age. But now that the caufe is 
brought before me in judgment, being obliged to 
give fcnttnoi according to liiy own perfohil know- 
ledge, I declaie, both as judge and witnefe, that the 
young woman belongs to Claudius ; and my fentence 
is, that Ihe be delivered up to him as his property^ 

ViRGiNiirs, provoked to the highcft degree at 
fo unjuft and cruel a fentence, M^as no longdr iha^ 
«er of himfelf. He trembled with rage, and accom- 
pany,ng hxs words witl. a threatening gefture, - Ih^ 
tamous wretch!' fa id he « t j.^ V, • 

slaughter for thee I .^ 7 '^''^" ^'^'^''^ ^^ 
band :,ndZl ^ ^^""^ed her for a lawful huf^ 

^ '«^'^thenbrut^l^f^^:^^^^^ '^ - ^^"t raVifher. 

wrings, IkabWfidt; butlffuff, fh-at 

the 
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the army will revenge my wrongs." At thefe words 
the people fet up a loud cry full of indignation, as 
if they were determined to oppofe the execution of 
Appius's decree* 

But the Decemvir, having firft caft his eyes on 
all fides, to obfervehis ftrength, and how his friends 
were pofted, told the multitude with a threatening 
▼oice, that he was not unacquainted with the plots 
that had been laid to caufe an infurreAlon ; but that 
he neither wanted power nor refolution to infli^l ex- 
emplary puniihments on fuch as fhould endeavour 
k> difturb the public peace. " Let every one there- 
fore, faid he, retire to his own houfe, and none pre- 
fume to give law to a fupreme magiftrate. As for 
you, Claudius, feize your flave, and make ufc of 
my guard, to difperfe the crowd." At thefe words^ 
uttered with an imperious lone, the multitude gave 
back ; and left Virginia Handing by herfdf, aa 
helplefs prey to injuHice* 

The unfortunate father, now feeing there was 
no other remedy, drew near to Appius/ and in a 
fuppliant manner addreffed him thus: *' Pardon » 
*' Appius, the unpjuarded words, which have efcap» 
** ed me in my firft tranfports of grief ; and allow 
*'me to aik»'in the yoimg woman's prefence, fome 
** quel^ions of her nurfe, that I may carry home at 
f leaft the comfort of being fet right in thi^ matter.** 
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Appius readily granted his requeft ; and Virgmlus, 
taking his daugliter in his arms, and wiping away 
liie tears in which her face was bathed, drew near 
.to the adjoining fhops in the Forunu There he 
fnatched up a butcher's knife, and turning to Vir- 
ginia, ** My dear daughter, faid he, this is the 
*' only way to lave thy liberty and thy. honor. Go, 
•' YiKGx»iA, go to thy anceftois, wUilft thou ait 
*' yet a freehwdttan, pure and imdefiled/' With 
Ihefe words ho pliM^ed tlie knife ikklo her heart, 
ftnd theodfawiog It out agaift* all finpaking with 
her blood, and turning to Apphis^ '' By this bloody 
'' he cried, I devote thy head to the infemal gods.** 
The Decemvir imflMdialeiy ordered htr to be feized ; 
but he, with the knife in his hand* made his way 
through thecrpwd, got out of the city, and mount* 
iilg Us hode, look.the read to the camp. 

Itttlie mean time, NumitDfiits andlcilhis, ftay^ 
ing by the dead body of Virgijua, and ihewing 
It to the people, raifed a great commotion in the 
city. As for Appius, he feemed to be imdcr that 
detticttuiioa, which ufuaJly fcizes the wicked when 
they are doomed ta deftruftioft. InAead of endear 
votiring to pacify the muUitide, he ictired to his 
wn houfe, and from Ihence feat his -liciars t© fcize 
«J'*is, and carny away the dead body. Biit the 
Slin ""^^^^^ ^^ execution of his orders, and 
limavlt^^^^^ ^^^« Officers, broke their fcfcfces and 
J^cm out of the forum. Here^ 
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Hereupon the Decemvir had the boldncfs to 
come in. perfon, attended by a chofen company of 
young patricians to fupport his authority. But Va- 
lerius and Horatiiis, the fame who had oppofed the 
authority of the Decemvirs in the fenate, putting 
themfelves at tlie iiead of their friends and clients, 
ot)liged him to retire. 

In this perplexity Appius faaftened to the temple 
of Vulcan ; and there pretending to ad the part of 
a. tribune of the people, demanded that Valerius 
and Horatius fhould be t]irown headlong from the 
Tarpeian Rock, as difturbers of the public tranqui- 
lity, Biit his haiangue was often interrupted with 
biifes; and ki tke mean time Valerius, having canfed 
the body pf Vi RGiNiAtobe carried to the top of 
a I flight of fteps^ whence it might be fecn by the 
people, was from the fame eminence, iilvelghin?g 
agakaift Apf»as, So that there were two aflemblies, 
af|d |wo orators, in different parts of the For^im^ 
declaimiag^ a^gaifift. each other at the fame time. 
Kitt Appi^is^s auditors hen left him to go .to Valeriu&; 
aad Appiu»^ terrified at the defertioftof mstw^ q4 
his c^es^tHfes^ .jprivatiely withdrew, aad hiding his 
face witX Ma x^be^.teok lefiige m a neigiirboucuig 
houfe* 

. At tkaH jun^urie Oppi(is>. aiiotber of the.Doceaif 
Yk%:tb0'4.Fl^)aaa, luA^diiato^tfafiiOftwJadafciBii 

Ivia 
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his colleguc. But finding that the party of Horatlus 
and Valerius was by far the ftrongeft, he judged it the 
wifeft meafure, in the prefent exigence, to convene 
the fenate. This immediately quieted the minds of 
the multitude. For they hoped that the Decem- 
virate would now be aboliHied. But the Senators 
then in Rome, being in general friends to the De- 
cemvirs, only ordered the people to behave them- 
fclves peaceably, and commiflioned fome young mem • 
bers of their body to go to the camp near mount Al- 
gidus, and prevent the Sedition which Virginius 
might raife there. 

He had entered the camp, attended by four hun- 
dred citizens, and holding the bloody knife in his 
hand. The foldiers at this ftrange fight, flocked to 
him from all quarters, when he, ftanding on an e- 
minence, with his face drowned in tears, related to 
them the plot laid by Appius againft his daughter's 
honor and liberty, and the cruel method which 
he had been forced to take for the prcfervation of 
her chaftity. The centurions and foldiers^ full of 
indignation againft Appius, alTured him, ihat they 
were determined to ftand by him in whatever he 
Ihould undertake againft fo wicked a tyrant. 
# 

The Decemvirs, who commanded the army, be- 
ing informed of Virginius's return, and the difpo- 
fition of the foldiers, attempted to feize the former, 

and 
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and appeafe the latter. But the foldiers/refufing to 
to pay any obedience to the order? of men, whom 
they looked upon as ufurpcrs and tyrants, flew tp 
their arms, fnatched up their -en/igns, and took thfi 
way to Rome, which they reached about evening, 
and entered without making the leait difturbance. 
They marched quietly through the city to mount 
Aventine, :and there entrenched themfelves, declar- 
ing that they would not lay down their arms 'till 
the Decemvirate was abolifhed, and the tribuneihip 
feflored. 

Hereupon Oppius convened the fenate (for 
Appius was afraid te appear in public) ; and the 
confcript fathers agreed to fend three of their body 
to the army, to a(k. Why they had left the camp, 
without their general's orders, and what their intent 
was, in poifefling themfelves of mount Avantine ? 
As they had not yet chofen an head^ they all cried 
out with one voice, " Let Valerius and Hoiatius be 
" fent to us ; we will return no anfwer to the fenate, 
*' but by them." As foon as the three commiflioneis 
were gone, Virginius advifed the troops to chufe 
chiefs to govern them and manage for them. Agree- 
able to liis; advice, ten perfons were eledled, under 
the title of Military Tribunes. The army was de- 
iirous of : having Virginius at the head of them, but 
.he declined the honor. " My daughter, fa id he, 
*' is dead ; aud I have not yer revenged her deatlu 
• Vol. in. L ^^^^ 
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^' No kind of honor will become me, 'till her Manes 
" are appeafcd. Befides, what prudent or moderate 
*' counfels can you expedl from me, who am fo in- 
•' cenfed againft the tyrants ? I fhall be of more 
*' fervicc to the common caufe, by ading in it as 
•' a private man," 

In the mean time the three legions fent againft 
tlic Sabines, being ftirred up by Numltorius and I- 
cilius, abandoned their generals, and having, after 
the example of the other army, chofen for them- 
felvcs ten Military Tribunes, marched through the 
city, and joined the legions on the Avantine. The 
two armies thus united, commiflioned their twenty 
Tribunes to eleft tWo out of their number to be fu- 
prcme over all ; and the choice fell upon Marcus 
Oppius and Sextus Manilius. 

Me AN -WHILE the fenate affembled everyday, 
but fpent the whole time in debates, without coming 
to any refolution. At length it was carried by a ma- 
jority of voices, that Valerius and Horatius fhould be 
fent to the revolted army. But they protefted that 
they would not move a ftep, fo long as the Decem- 
virs were matters of the government. The two ar- 
mies, tired out with thefe delays, removed their 
camp to the Sacred Mount, intrenched themfelves 
there, and obferved the fame good difcipline which 
ihclr ance&oxs had formerly doae% In this decamp- 

xnent 
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ment they were folloived by fuoh niiinbers of chittns^ 
with their wives and chiidrea, that Kotjae was la a 
manner deferted* 

Thb fcnators, furprized to fee the ftfeets fo thin 
of people, refqlved at length to aboliih the Decern- 
vlTftte, to reftorc to the people their Tribimes, and 
to the fcnate its Confuls. The Decemvir*, finding 
that they could not retain their authority any longer, 
only defired they might not bcfacrificed to the ha« 
teed of their enemies ; and ofiered to re/ign tho 
power wliich tliey exercifcd, whenever ^e fenate 
ihould think St to create new Confids* 

Ufon this Valerius and Horatius repaired to the 
army, where they were received with inexpreflible 
joy. Icillus, whom the army chofe for their fpeaker, 
after having returned the deputies thanks f6r the 
zeal which they had (hewn all along iii behalf of 
the people, demanded in the name of all who had 
retired to the Sacred Mount, i. The re-eftaMifhment 
of the Tribunes of the people, with a right of appeal 
to thera from the deciiioti of the Cbnfuk 2. An 
amnefty for all who had Idt the camp without per- 
nu/iion from their generals. -3. That the Decemvirs 
ihould be delivered into their hands,, that they might; 
be burned alive. 
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« The prudent deputies made a great difference 
bctweea the two firfl articles and the kit. *'Your 
** two firft demands, faid they, are agreeable to rea- 
" fon ; but the third is the effedl of paflion. You 
'r are offered a ihicld ^ do not pretend to take a 
*y fwoxd tooit The feaate has not yet declared you 
'* Innocent, and will you already prefume to give 
" law to it r 

The people being fatiisiied that no tribunes what* 
foever could have their Interefts more at heart thaa 
tkofe two fenators, empowered them to make what 
terms for them they ifaould think fit. Horatius and 
Valerius returned immediately to the fenate, and 
gave them an account of the demands of the people, 
but omitted their menaces againft the Decemvirs^ 
Thefc therefore, hearing no mention made of theit 
punilhment, readily coalented to all that was aiked. 
Only Appius feemed unwilling t^ part with his pow- , 
er : ** To re-eftablifli the Tribundhip, faid he, is 
"only to put arms into the hands of the enraged 
** multitude. I find my life muft be Sacrificed to the 
♦'public hatred: but fince it muftbe fo, I will not 
**. any longer oppofe the rage of the populace. I ani 
'•ready to refign tlie Decemvirate, and care not how 
•Toon I do if/* 

Accordingly a decree pafTed, abolHhing the 
Dccemvirate, and reftoring the Tribunes. Then the 

Decemvirs, 



Decemvirs, repairing to the Forum, » there laid down' 
their authority, to the great joy of the city. - When 
the news of this refignation came to the camp, the* 
army, leaving the Sacred mount, encamped a feconct 
time on mount Averitine, ' and there chofe their tri- 
bunes, the Pontifex Maximius prefiding at the e- 
ledtion. Virginius, Tcilius and Numitorius werefirft 
named. C. Sicinius, M. Duilius, M, Titinius, M^ 
Pomponius, C. Aproniu», P. Villius, and C. Oppius^ 
were appointed their collegues. An interrex was 
afterwards created, who held an aflembly of the- 
people by centuries, in which L. Valerius and M.. , 
Horatius were raifed to tiie Confulatei^ 

Th E power of the Tribunes being now firtnly ef- 
tablifhed, they refolved to profccute the Decemvirs,, 
and to begin with Appius. He was accordingly 
cited to appear. Virginius, who was appointed to' 
be his accufer, without enumerating all his crimes^, 
infilled only, on his having, contrary to law, refufect * 
a young woman, who was in^poffellion of her liberty,, 
the right of enjoying it "till the fuit was determined- 
•* If you do not inftantly clear yourfelf from this 
*' breach of the law, I will order you, faid Virgin- 
** ius, to be carried to prifon/' Appius kept filence ;, 
but when the Tribunes* officers offered to feize him,, 
he cried out, *'I appeal ;** and having enumerated 
the fervices done by his family to the republic, and» 
rejninded the people of his own zeal.for the commooi 
L 5 ^^^V 
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I^ood, in compiling the body of laws contained in the 
12 tables^ he claimed the p]:otedion. . of the laws jiift. 
made in favot of. appeal?.. Vlrgini.us anfwere.d that 
Ijuch a raonfter as Appjus ought not to partake of. 
the common benefits of foclety, nov be allowed to, 
efcape imprifonmeat oq giving fecurity, iince he had 
lefufed that priviledge to Virginia*. He added,, 
that it was but reafonabIej,'that fo. profligate a wretch 
Ihould be carried to that prifon« which he himfelf 
l^i built and iniblently named. The Hflbitation <f the 
^pletfRome.. Accordingly, he was led to prifon,, 
notwithftanding his appeal: but his trial wa^ put 
off to the third market-day, before whicji time he. 
died in prifon* Dionyfius fays, the Tribunes gave 
out tliat he had firangled himfelf; but that it was 
much fufpefted that he had been difpatchqd by their 
orders. But Livy wjites, that to. avoid the infamy 
of a public punifhment^ he laid violent hands oa 
himfelf in prifon^ 

TaB Decemvir Oppius was likewife thrown 
into prifon, and died there the fame day. The other 
eight Decemvirs, terrified with thefe imprifgnments, 
thus fucceded by fudden deaths, retired ioto baniih- 
ment of their own accord. M. Claudius the client,, 
who had been fuborned to ferve the pleafures, and. 
carry oq the iniquity of his patron, was condemn- 
ed to death. But Virginius,. pitying^ a wretch whp. 
had offended at the inftigaiion of a powerful magif- 

Uate^ 
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trate, changed the fentence of death into that of 
perpetual banifhment, upon his confe/Ting, that He 
hatJ been fuboraed. After this, a general amneAy 
was granted^ and the ftate enjoyed a profound txtta^ 
quility. 

The memory of this extraordinary tranfaAion is 
preferved in the 'following very ancient monumental ^ 
tnfcription, yet extant at Rome, in Santa Maiia 
Monticelli. 

D. M. 

ViRGINIS FILI£ ME^ C ARISSIM/B ViR GTKEJB 

KI:MIA.M OB PIETATEM PROf^RIIS MEIS MANIBl/S 

XNTEREMFTJE, PROTI DOLOR QUANTUM TVit 

QARISSIMA, IN AnMO XVI. JuVENTUTIS EJUS,, 

U^jtis. V. D. III. 

Fide Gruter, Thefaur. Critic, Tcm^fcxu' 
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CHAP. YL, 
OF 

S O C R A T E S. 

SOCRATES, tiie fon of Sophronifcus an* 
Phxnareta of Athens, was born'on the fixteentli 
of May, four hundred and fixty-eight years before 
Christ. Hi& mother pradlifed midwifery ; but the 
employment of his father, who was a Itatuary, was 
one of the moft honorable in Greece. He inftrudcd 
his fon in, the fame art, who is faid to have made 
Hie clothed or Decent Graces, which ftood upon the 
Nvalls of the citadel behind the ftatue of Minerva*. 
An early indication, fays our author, of the pro* 
penfity of his mind to beauty I 

He was thus employed, when a noble Athenian, 
who was afterwards his principal difciple, and whofe 
ttame was Crito, took him from the chiffel, having 
34K>tice of his extraordinary talents, and enabled 
k^ - him 
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litm to apply his attention to the divine contem- 
plation of moral fymmetry. In this ftudy he acknow- 
ledges Prodicus to have been his principal inftiudior. 
But for the improvement of his leizure hours, he had 
many ailif^ants in the otlier arts and fciences. Thus 
he. learned Rhetoric of the famous Afpaiia, who^ 
married Pericles, Mufic of Connus, Poetry of Even- 
us. Agriculture of Ifunachus, and Geometry of The-* 
odorus. . , 

Ybt as feveral other pieces of exquifite work* 
manfhip, befides the Graces already mentioned, were 
of his performance ; we may imagine that So or a* 
TEs did not leave his employment of a ilatuary, ta,; 
apply himfelf totally to philofophy, 'rill he was - 
near thirty years of age. At this time we may fup- 
pofe it was that Crito furniflied him with the means. . 
of througlily profeculing his favorite ftudies. 

But firft of all, he applied himfelf to natural, 
philofophy, under ^e direftions of Archelaus, the 
d^fciple of Anaxagoras. This had been for a long 
time the favorite ftudy of the Athenians, and was 
principally engaged in an enquiry into the magni- 
tudes, diilances and motions of the celeftial bodies^ 
In this he made an uncommon progrefs, but never- 
thelefs met with many inexplicable difficulties ; 'till 
having experienced the little fervice of it towards 
the promotion of real happinefs, and the good of 
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nfimkind, he ^ve it up, afiid made morality the 
great object of his concern; Thus, as Cicero ob- 
fcrves, Socrates was the fkft that called down 
philofophy from heaveiy, that placed it in Cities, 
introduced it into houfes» and compelled it to make 
ioquHitkm of life» of morals, and of good and evil* 

* Ne ITH F R was he fo tiken up with thefe refearch- 
es, as to negleA any of the duties of a good citizen* 
And particularly when he was thirty-fix years of age, 
occafions were oflfered of diftinguiihing his public 
Spirit, his fort itiide and friend/hip. For Potidaca, 
a ■ city of Thrace, but fubje(^ to the repubKc of A- 
thens, at this time revolted. An expedition was 
therefore immediatdy fet on foot for the reduftion 
of the pldce. A confiderable fleet fet fail, and fome 
titae after another, with a body of land-troops on 
board. A mongft thefe was Socrates. Calias, an 
Athenian of great quality and courage, commanded 
ill chief* 

The Potid»ans were alTifted by the Corinthian 
forces under the command of Arifteus. They did 
not therefore fufier themfelves to be invefied without 
an adion ; but they were defeated and driven again 
within their walls. But this vidory coft the Athen- 
ian general his life. Phormio, who fucceded him 
iA the command, befieged the city in form, and 
ifttft lip thc.'liarbour with, his fieet. But the Poti* 

deans 
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dxzns, dreading to fall into the Hands of the Athen- 
ians, made a moft obitinate defence for two yearj 
2Lnd upwards ; and were at laft obliged by famine 
io fubmit. 

Jn this engagement, and throughout the fiege, the 
bravery of Socrates was exceedingly diftinguifhed. 
In a ikirmifli he faved the life of Alcibiades, He 
gained the prize of valor by the general fuffrage of 
his competitors, but refigned the glory of it to the 
young noMemiin juft now fpoken of. This he did 
from a motive of true friendlhip, and to encourage 
him to become hereafter deferving of more fignal 
honors from his country, 

Tho* entertained during the whole war in the 
tent of Alcibiades, and having every delicacy at 
command, which luxury could furnifh, Ive never once 
yielded to the temptations of eafe and plenty, but 
inured himfelf to all the liardihips and feverities of a 
military life. It was ever his cuftom, before and 
after, to go barefoot ; .but this he now praftifed in 
the rigor of winter, even upon the ice, in a very 
bleak climate, and clothed in his ordinary manner, 
Thus by the ftrideft temperance and a conftant 
perfcverance in the virtuous toil of nurtial exercifes, 
he acquired a conflitution fuperjbr tp the attack^ 
of difeaie; for when an almoft univerfal plague had 
/eized upon die camp« infpmuch that eleven hundre4 
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men were carried off by the contagion in the army 
i)efore Potidaea, and Athens itftlf was half depopu- 
lated, he efcaped that dreadful malady in both places, 
and wa^ ihc only oru in the camp that did not in fome 
meafure experience the effedts of it. 

Du R I N G the continuance of this fiege, and amidft 
the inceiTant noife, avocations and dangers* which 
attended it, his ardent ihirft of knowledge never a- 
abated. For, whenever his military duty did not 
interfere, he would fit • whole days in his tent 
eiirp4o)ring his mind in the mod profound contem- 
plations. Nor was it unufual with him to continue 
fianiingy in the fame.cogitabund ftate, without mo* 
tion, and with his eyes open, and ftill dire<5led to 
the fame fpot, for a day and night together. 

When the fiege was over, and he returned home* 
he proceded in the tafk, for which he had been 
long preparing of combating the deluiive Sophiftry 
and wild Superftition of his country-men. In this he 
ftruggled manfully with every difficulty, which truth 
could encounter ; the mercenary views of a deceitJul 
oratory; an obftinate bigotry artfidly interwoven with 
the policy of the ftate ; the difcouragement of poverty; 
and the frowns of power. At home and abroad, 
whether fitting, walking, bathing, or vifiting, he 
Mi ftill inculcating to his fellow-citizens the duties 
^./j^htilftantty, and diredfcing their views to the Fi rst- 
rjvcr andFiRST-¥AiK« But 
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But all this while> that he might proceed with* 
out Interruption, he feemingly complied with all the 
external ceremonies of devotion, and often facrificed 
to the Gods upon the common altars of the city. 
This occafional conformity fcreened him from pro- 
fecution for feveral years, and gave him frequent 
opportunities of converfing with the moft eminent 
peffons, while their minds were warm with gratitude 
to heaven at the ihrines of their imaginary deities, 
and thereby of convening their seal to the fervlce of 
truth. On one of thefe occafions it was> that he 
recommended to Alclbiades this fhort comprehenfive 
prayer of an ancient poet : '* Great God, Give 
*• us thofe things whidh are good for us, whether 
** we pray for them or no ; and keep thofe things 
•'from us which arc hurtful, even tho* welbould 
'* pray for them,^' On another, when Ariftodcmus 
the Epicurean, to excufe his inattention to divine 
things, alledged that he did not contemn the Deity, 
but, on the contrary, fuppofed him to be fomethtng 
more magnificent llianto need his worfhip. So en a* 
TB8 replied, •* With bow much the more magnifi- 
*' cence he difdains not to take care of you, fo 
'' inuch the more bonorable fervice mufi heexpedb 
•' at your handsT •• But I tctl you, faid the other, 
that I ihould not negleft him, could I tbink that he 
took m^ care of human at&irs." '* Think you then 
'^ fhat be is carelels of man, who, of all the animal 
'^creation, gave to him alone tbe ereA'polhire? 

Vou HI. M ** KxA 
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'• And the upright figure has this advantage wkh It, 
" that its profpcds can be far extended, or diredcd 
«' to the heaven above, and is calculated for defence 
*' and fafety : that to this added eyes and ears and 
'* mouth ? tliat to the reptile world gave feet indeed, 
•* merely to anfwer the end ■ of going ; but to man 
'• gave further the convenience of hands, adapted 
'• to employment of every kind, and infinite aftion ? 
•* that gave indeed a tongue to every living creature ; 
'* but fo diftinguiihed and contrived the fabric of the 
*' human tongue, as by different conta^ to articulate 
'* founds, and model, converiation to its liking ? 
** that gave to other animals, 'tis true, a power of 
** continuing the fpecies, but confined the inftinft, 
" and prefcribed tiie flated feafon ; but to mao, 
*' proceeding only \iithin the limits of right reafpn, 
'' indulged the means, and authorized the joy at 
•' all times, even to tlie decline of age ? But this is 
*' little, when compared to that greateft and'beft 
'' endowment of our nature, the reafonable foul* 
** What animal but man, within the confines of our 
*' knowledge and this worl4, conceives the bping 
^ of a GoD| who formed this glorious ftru6hire, or 
«* pays to him the worfhip due to his Divinity ? 
*M\here find you a precaution equal to that of 
" human reafon, in guarding againft hiuiger, thitft, 
*' and beats and colds ; in the cure of diforders, and 
•* the exercifc of the body ; in the acquifition of 
f' kafning, and;thc ifiteation qf the. memory ? Is it 
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'• hot evident that men are diftingurflied as gods 
" amidft the reft of the creation, being far fuperior 
" both in form and underftanding ?'^ He concluded 
with this illuftratiori of the greatnefs of God com- 
pared by analogy with the infinitely inferior faculties 
of man', which he hadjuft now proved to excel in 
the higheft degree Ihofe of all other animals. 
** OfcferV^, tny friend, how fhe foul governs at 
'* will tlVe body which it infpires ; be convinced 
'^ therrfore, that the Divine Sapience, wliicli 
" pfcrvadcs Iht unlverfc, governs in like manner 
*' all things acebrding fo his pleafure. Think not, 
" if your eye is able to fee many furlongs, thit if 
*Ms impoffible for the eye of God to behold all 
^^•tKngsr ^r; if your foul is capabib of thinking 
^'^h^ happens, either here, or in tgypt or Sicily, 
**that the all-compreliendlng wifdom is unable to 
" take care of the whole creatictn." In like ntannef, 
continues Xenophon, Socrates taught his difci- 
plei to r^friin from doing what was unjuft and l>afe, 
not only when thty were in public, but in the 
Ttioft private reccffes; as no adtion, how fecret 
fo ever, could be concealed from the infpe£lioii 
©f the Deity. 

The; reptitation of Socrates being well efta- 

bHfhedort account 'of his uncommon doftrines arid 

abilities, he foon became the envy of the Sophifts, 

wlio plainly perceived their audiences to decreafe 

M z ^^^ 
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daily. He freqiiently catered into difputes wifk 
them, apd never failed of triu^ip^iin^ pver a,ll theU 
arts, af^d rcceivi]^g the appUufe due to his. meritA 
ty^ fron(i their pw(i difcip^es, whom he generally 
i^iade profelytet in the ead, and added to the train 
of h^s owi)^ followers* In his difp\i.tatio9s he intro* 
di|ced a nevif methipd of argu^lentati,on, galled In,<* 
duftion, which by always interro^ting;, and nevec 
:^rming any thin^, ii^vei^tga.ted tr^ttiu without dog^ 
i(Aatically averting it^ and ^de the amtagonift him^t, 
felf, before he was aware of the coui^er-plpt laict 
againft him^ confute th^ fallacy of his oi^n iU-ground^ 
^ tenets. 

By theCe means, without aflfuming any pretei^ons 
to knowledge, he baffled the Sophiftry, dete^ed the 
ignorance, and expofed the vanity of thofc pompous 
profeifoii of wifdunou 

Amidst the carefles and almoft adorations of 
the wifeft and belt men, the foul of Socrates was 
aever elevated above the common concerns of pri- 
vate life,^ or the Icfe engaging avocations of public 
fervice. For, an expedition being projeded againft 
the Bxotians, he voluntarily embarked in the enter- 
prize. After feme time, the two armies came to 
an aftion at Delium. But the Athenians were de- 
feated with great flaughter. Socrates iign^lized 
hill courage both in the battle and the retreat, la 

tbc. 
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the latter he did not fly precipitately, as the reft of 
the army did ; but retired foot by foot with his 
face dill towards the enemy. Virgil his defcribed 
Turnus in tlie fame circumftances, and behaving 
in the fame manner ; 

As when with tilted fpeais the clam'rous trai» 
Invade the brindled monarch of the plain. 
The lordly favage from the fhouting foe 
Retires, majeftically ftern and flow, 
Tho' fingly impotent the crowd to dare, 
Kepel,^ or ftand their whole collected war ; 
Grim he looks back ; he rolls his glaring eye i 
Defpairs to conquer ; and difdains to fly. 
So Turnus paus'd, and by degrees letir d ; 
While fhame, difdain> and rage, the heroe fir'd. 

Even Lucian, whofe malignity was never fo 
pleafingly gratified as when the character of real 
goodnefs wo\ild admit of a ridiculous perverfion, 
has been obliged in the prefent inftance to do juftice 
to the vak>r and intrepidity of SockATKS. In a 
fidioits battle among the dead, he has ranked him 
with the greatefl heroes of antiquity. " He was in 
** the right wing, fays he, and fought with as much 
** bravery, as he did while he was yet alive at De- 
'* Hum. For, as the enemies advanced upon him, 
V he fltd not, but ftiU faced them.'* 

Mi Vs. 
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In this retreat he perceived. Xenophon at a fmatt 
4iftance from him, thrown off his horfe and wound- 
ed, whom he took upon his fhouldcrs, and carried 
QvX of all daogei;. By £o doings he did the tw,o re- 
publics, of Athens and of letters, the nioft eminent 
iervice, Ifor he faved the life of an llluflrious citi- 
sen,, who was afterwards a noble ornament of both ; 
9nd gained to himfelf a mo(t unalterable friendr 
through l^e, and a faithful recordc^r of his divine 
anions and precepts ^fter his d^^th. 

Soc&AT^£S> on his return to Athens, found that 
his enemies had taken advantage of his abfence, 
a^nd had raifei no inconfiderable party againft 
him. Arifiophane$, the comic poet, was their ^ol. 
We wrote a comedy, which, he entitled The Clouds, 
purpofely to ridicule Socrates and found the 
people.. The philofopher. was^ r^prefented hanging 
lip ii> a bafket in tliQ. air, and uttering numberlefs 
chimeri<?al ^bfurdi ties and contemptuous expreflipiis 
againft the gods of>hi$ country. When hq heard of 
this performance tho' he always al^ftained from thofe 
entertainments, (except ^^Jien the tr^igedies of Eupi- 
pi4es were acleJ> in which himfelf was rc^ported to 
have no inconfiderable hand) he.becsyneafpe^lator 
of it wit^iput IhQwing the lead %n of refenlment ©r 
linger. So. far from it, tli^t indc{e4> fome Grangers 
prefent being dc;fircus cf feeing Ijim, who wajs thus 
i^di^uloufly rcpref<ntcd, he rofe up in the midifc 

Qf; 
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of tlie pcfformancc, and continued ftanding the reft 
of the time, in order to fliew himfelf to the people. 
This confidence turned the ridicule upon the poet, 
who having bcouglvt his pla,)c a fecond time upon the 
ftage, met with the. contempt aod leproafili whicji 
he juftly merited*. 

No TjW ITH si^A N D i^ e the illconfequenccs which 
his laft abfence had produced, Sqcrates attendod 
his country-men in anotlier expedition to Thrace ; 
which proved.no more to the advantage o£ Athens 
than the laft. H^ never went out of Attica, except 
in thefe three military expeditions,, and once to 
. the IfUu^iaa Gaipes*. 

From (his. time forward^ he continued toprofe- 
cute with greater ardor than ever, his glorious de- 
iign. of reforming mankind ; and was reforted to 
from all quarters by the moft eminent and learned 
men. The ioUowing is aTcmarkable inftance of ihk. 
Xhe Athenians had qonceived fuch bitterne/s agaii^t 
the Megarenfians, that they had lately made a law 
to punifh witb dc^ath, any citizen o£Megara,' who 
fhould be found fetting his foot in Athens*. Th^e 
wa^ atthif time one Euclid: of Megara, who before 
t)ie pafling of this hyr, ^f^^ frequently to vifit. A* 
then$ and was one of §ociLATssV:ad(nirer&t ije 
.wa$ noyf infornied of the extroQie danger of- being 
fe^;thcfe.any inor«i i yet tppjL (u^k deljght in tj^e 

COttvci:CaVvaia 
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coiivcrfation of our philofopher, that he defermined 
to run all hazards, rather than deprive himfelf 
of it. He thcrcfofc drelFed himfelf in the habit of a- 
woman, and when the evening fet in> travelled 
from McgTra to Athens ; and having for part of the 
ni^ht enjoyed the inftrudtions of our divine philofo- 
pher, returned on foot before day-light in the fame- 
drefs to his own home and city,, moie than twenty 
miles from Athens. 

Agreeably to the common pradlice of the 
times, Socrates might have taken a proper re- 
ward for his labors ; by which he mufthave acquired 
immenfe riches. But all this while, with a. difinter- 
efted generofity which evidenced his own convidion. 
and the fincerity of his intentions, he rcfufed the 
Wealth which he honeftly earned and might ha\'^ 
worthily received, was content with the fmalleft 
pittance of external Goods, and it is recorded of him 
by one of his difciples, that no man could earn too: 
little for the maintainance of Socrates. 

Tho* frequently expofcd to the infults of the 
populace, he never returned evil for evil, nor ever 
in the whole courfe of his life did hurt to any mail, 
but endeavoured to make the whole fpecies his 
friends by every adl of humanity. Yet he had the 
feeds of anger and impatience in him, as well as 
^lier men ; and ingenioufly. confefTed his propeniity 

ro 
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to vice. For, when his diiciples laughed at the fa«> 
wious phyziognojnift 2^pynis for declaring, after he 
bad yienred the linaments of his face, that So«. 
CRATEi was a ixiaA of the moft vicious incltna^. 
tionst he juftified the obfervation, to the furprize 
of thofe who heai^d him. ** I a.Qi« fald he, prone 
'< to vices, as this man fays, but I fubdye and get 
•' the better of them by reafon." 

Hb never aimed at praife, for he always confef- 
fedthatHB knew nothing ; but in aU his dif-^ 
couries and difputations iufi^d upon thofe pointa 
only, which «iight be ufeful to mankind ; (till en- 
quiring. What was pious, and what was impious ; 
what juit, and what was unjuft? Thofe, who were 
verfed in this divine fcience, he was wont to de^^ 
nominate The B^AuriFU^and the good; but 
thofe who were ignorant of it, he judged might pro-« 
peily be termed flaves ; for fuch they were in fa^ 
to their Qiyn enthralling appetitesi^ 

Being thus in love with the btautiftd ^nd goo4 
in morals, he was led by an intercourfe of ideas, 
to look upon the comelinefs of an handfome perfon, 
as the external mark of inward goodnefs, which 
made itfelf thus vifible by the corrqfponding feature^ 
of an amiable countenance.. And thus it is, that 
Maximius Tyrius elegantly defcribes the virtuous 
Mdr^Uonailoye of Socrates ioi. Alcibiades an4 
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others of his difciplcs ; in contradiftinAion to that 
imnahiral tnd deteftable paffion^ with which the 
ancients too frequently disrated their fpecies. He 
ufed to advife young men often to look in the 
glafs; and, if they found themfelvels beautiful, to 
take care not to ilain tliat beauty by vice ; if de- 
formed, to endeavour to cover their imperfeflions 
by Virtue. 

Hr followed Alclbiadtt very hiduftrioufly to pre* 
^^ent his falling into thofe deftruftlve pleafures, ta 
which he was too much AibjeAed by the eafinefs of 
Ms temper and uncommon warmth of his conftitu-^ 
tion. Indeed, there was an inflitution of Solon's at 
Athens, which was aftetwarOs copied throug!to\it 
Greece, that every man of experienced wifdom and 
probity fhould take youths under his care, and 
after having gained tlieir virtuous affeftions, to edu- 
cate them in the principles of juftice, honor and 
fortitude. A remarkable inftance of the mutual 
friendfhip fubfifting between fome youths and their 
inflruiftors was fliewn in the facred PRalanx of the 
Thebans, at the famous battle of Chxronea, where 
a body of three hundred were ftain fr^rhting fide by 
fide. Philip, king of Macedcn, feeing them lie 
dead together, faid weeping, " Curfed be they who 
" Aifpedt tha^t thefe men could either do or fuffer a 
' bafe thing." A generous teftimony from an ene- 
^y* of th^t bravery, which was fo nobly fupported 
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by virtuous friendfliip ! So much was this education 
tliought neceflary aniongft the Greeks, that as Cicero 
»ebfejrves, '* It was reproachful amongft them, not to 
*' have lovers." By which terra the inftruftors a- 
bove-mentioned were iignified. 

But none who lived near his times, ever accufed 
Socrates of an unnatural affeftion. Not Arifto- 
phanes himfelf ; not Ariftoxenus, the profefled enemy 
of the academy ; nor Porphyry, who was more in- 
veterate againft him than the bittcreft of his contem- 
poraries ; ever thought of laying to his charge fo 
deteftable a crime. And what is faid of his cor- 
rupting youths, in the accufation laid by Melitus 
regarded merely their political and religious princi- 
ples. 

On the other hand, it was his declared opinion 
that vice would ever be the parent of infafny, dif- 
eafe and woe ; but that virtue never failed to lead 
her votaries to happinefs, through the patljs of 
honorable toil and induftiy* This was the fubjed of 
his converfation with Ariftippus, the profefled VQ^rji; 
of pleafure, which he concluded with the fplfowing 
beautiful £^ble^ wliich is verii£ed by one of our bdS 
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The CHOICE of HERCULES, 
I. 

Now had the Son of Jove, mature, attain'd 
The joyful prime ; when youth elate and gay, 
. Steps into life, and follows unrefirain d 
Where paflion leads or prudence points the way* 

In the pure minds, at thofe ambig'ous years. 
Or vice, rank weed, firft ftrikes her pois'nous root ; 

Or haply virtue's op'ning bud appears 
By juft degrecsj fair bloom of faireft fruit : 
For if on youth*s untainted thought impreft. 
The gen'rous purpofe fiill fhall warm the manly breaft. 



II. 

As on a day, reflefting on his age 
For higheft deeds now ripe, Alcides fought 

Retirement, nurfe of contemplation fage, 
-Step following ftep, and thought fucceding thought; 

Mufing, with fteady pace the youth purfu d 
His walk ; and lott in meditation ftray'd - 

Far in a lonely vale, with folitude 
Coiiverfiiig ; while intent his mind furre/d 
The duVious path of life : before him lay 
Mere Virtue's rough afcent, there Pleaiure's flow'iy 
way« 
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III. 

Much did the view divide his wav'ring mind : 
Now glow'd his breaft with gen rous thirft of Fame ; 

Now love of eafe to fofter thoughts inclin'd 
His yielding foul, and q\iench*d the rifing flame. 

When,, lo! far off two female forms he fpiesj 
Diredt to him their fteps they feem to bear :. 

Both large and tall^ exceding human fize ; 
Both, far exceding human beauty, fair. 
Graceful, yet each with different grace, they move : 
This ftriting facrcd awe ; that, fofter winning lov£. 

IV. 

The fifft in native dignity Airpafs'd ; 
Artlefs and unadorn'd fbe pleas'd the more : 

Health o'er her looks a genuine luflre cail : 
A vcfl more white than new-fall'n fnow fhe wore, 

Auguft fhe trod, yet modeft was her air ; 
-Serene her eye, yet darting heavenly fire. 

Still fhe drew near ; and nearer ilill more fair. 
More mild appear'd: yet fuch as might infpire 
Pleafure corrcded with an awful fear ; 
Majeftically fweet, and amiably fcvere. 

V. 
The other dame fecm'd ev'n of fairer hue ; • 
But bold her mein ; imguirded rov'd her eye : 

And her flufh'd cheeks coiifefs'd at nearer view 
The borrowed blufliQs of an artful dye^ 
yVou III N AU 
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All foft and delicate^ with airy fwim 
Lightly the dancd atlong; her robebetray'd 

Through the dear texture cv'ry tender limb> 
Height'oii^ the charms it only feem'd to (hade : 
And as k flow'd adown, fo loofe and thin, 
j9er ftature fliew'd more tall; more fnowy white her 

VI. ^ 

Oft with a fmile flie view'd heifeK aikance; 
£v'n on her (hade a confciovs look fiie threw x 

Then all around her caft a carelefs glance. 
To mark what gazing eyes her beauty drew. 

As theyxame near* before that other maid 
Approadinig decent^ eagerly ihe prefs'd 

With hafty ftep : nor of repidfe afraid^ 
With freedom bland the wond ring youth addiefs'd : 
With winning fbndne& on his neck ihe hong : 
Sweet as thekooey-dew flow'd her enchft&tiag tongue, 

VIL 

^ Dear Heiaifes, whence this uddnd dekby ? 
* Dear youth, wint do«d3ts can-thosdHlradt thy niind? 

^ Securely follow, where I lead the way ; 
•* And range through wilds of plea fore unconfin'd. 

' With me retire, £rom noi^ a»d paia^ and care; 
^ Embath'd in blifs, and wrapd in endle^ eaie : 

' Rough is the road to Fame, thro' l:^ood and war; 
^ 3xnooth is my ivay, and all my paths are jpcace. 

-'^H^itfe 
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« With me retire, from toils and perils free ; 
'Leave honor to the wretch ! Pleafures were made- 
for tliee*- 

vm. 

'Then will I grant thee all thy fouls dcfee ; 
•AH that may diarm thine ear> and pleafe thy %ht'; 
* All that thy thoiight <»» frame, or wifh require, 

* To fteep thy rtivilh'd f«nAjs ia delight. 

' Tlief«iti;pp|iiMfsf^ai|f,«nhaiK'dwithtmiik'sfouft<i; 
' Pittdl to mm thft4iiahli»g fo^il to love : 

' Rich odors, breathing choiceft f\veets afOMiid ; 
'The fragrant bow'r, cool fountain, ihady grove : 

* Frelh flow'rs to ftrew thy couch, and crown thy head ; 
' Joy fhall attend thy fteps, and eafe ihall fmooth thy, 

bed. 

IX. 

' Theft will I freely, conftantly fupply ; 
' Pleafures, iwr cani'd with toil, nor mix'd with woe : ^ 
' Far from thy reft repining want fhall fly ; 

* Nor labor bathe in fweat thy careful hToy. 

• Mature the copious karveft Ihall be thine ; 
*« Let the laborious hind fuljdue the foil ; 

' Leave the raih foldier fpoils of war to win ; . 
' Won by the foldier thou ihalt Ihare the fpoil : 

* Thiefe foftcr cares my bleft allies employ, 

t New pleafures to invent ; to wilh, and to enjoy." 

N 3 X. Her 
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X. 

Her winning voice the youth attentive caught i 
He gaz'd impatient on the fmih'ng maid ; 

Still gaz'dy and liftend : then her name b^fought, 
• My name, fair youth, is happinefs, Ihe faid ; 

* Well can my friends this envy'd truth maintain r 
' They fhare my blifs; th^y beft can fpeak my pra ife: 

' Tho* Slander call me Slotb ^Detraftion vain 1 

' lleed not what Slander, vain detradlor, fays : 

' Slander, ftill prompt true merit to defame ; 

'To blot the brighteft worthy and blaft the faiieft 

XI. 

By this, arriv'd the fair majeftic maid : 
(She all the while, with tlie ftme modeft pace^. 

Compos'd advanc'd.) ' Know, Hercules,' Ihe faid; 
With manly tone, * thy birth of heav nly race ; 

' Thy tender age, that lov"d inftruftion s voice, 
' Promised thee gen rous, patient, brave and wife, 

*When manhood fhould confirm thy glorious 

* Now expectation waits to fee thee rife. [choice : 
' Rife, youth, exalt thyfelf and me ; Approve 

♦ Thy high defcent from heav'n; and dare be worthy 

Jove. 

XII, 

' But what truth prompts, my tongue fhall not difi- 
^ The fteep afcent mufl be with toil fubdu d : [guife i 

* Watchings and cares muft win the lofty prize 
^JE^fpposd by licav n ; true blif& and real good^ 
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' Honor rewards the brave and bold alone ; 

* She fpurns the tim'rous, indolent, and bafe : 

' Danger and toil ftand ftern before her throne ; 
' And guard ((b Jove commands) the facred place. 

* Who feeks her muft the mighty coft fuftain, 

' And pay the price of fame ; labor, and care and pain. 

XITT. 

* Wbu'd'ft thou engage the Gods' peculiar care? 

* O Hercules, th* immortal Pow'rs adore ! 

* With a pure heart, with facrifice aird pray'r 

* Attend their altars ; and tlieir aid implore. 

' Or woiild'ft thou gain thy country's loud applaufc, 
.* Lov'd as her father; as her God ador'd ? 

* Be thou thebold affertor of her. caufe ; 

* Her voice, in council ; in the fight, her fword. 

* In peace, in war, purJiie thy country's good : 

f' For her, bare Ihy bold breail ; and pour thy gen- 
'rous bloods 

\ -. - ^^^•■ 

* W(au d'ft thou, to qiidl thepioui and lift tji* 



* hi arts of war and matchlefs. rfrength excel ? 

' Firft conquer thou thyfelf.. To eafe, to reft, . 

* To each fond thought of pleafur^, bid farewell.. 

* The night alternate, due- to fWeet repofe, 

f In watcl\es wafle i in. p^ifjful march, the day : 

* Congeal'd, amidft the rig'rous winter's fnows ; 
f Scoxcb*d by the fummer's thirft-inflaming ray. 

,.u ■.:....: Ns *:^V',.; 
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• Thy iiHrden'd limbs fliall boaft fupcrk>r mlglrt-f 
•Vigor ihaH brace thmc arm, refiltlefs in the fight/ 

XV. 

* Hear'ft thou, what iironfters then tboumuft engage; 
■••What dangers, gentle youth, flie bids thee prove ?* 

( /^ brupt fays Sloth) * ill fit thy. tender age 

• Tunuilts aad w^t^ ; fit age fox joy and love. 

* Turn, gentle youth, ito me, to love and Joy 'f 
'To thefe I lead : no monfters here fhall flay 

' Thine eafy courfe : no cares thy peace annoy: 
'I lead to blifs a-nearer, /mooth^ way. 
'Short is my way ; fair:, eafy, fflux>th and plain r 
«.Turn,g«ivtl^ youth! .wit»h4iie etco^l pl^fures reign/ 

XVI, 
•What |>leafiwes,-?rvaio. mUtokwi Wretch, are 
thine!* 
(Virtue with fcorn reply'd) / who fleep'il in eafe 

* Infenfate ; whofe foft limbs the toij decline 

' That leafons blifs, and makes enjoyment pleafe. 

* Draining the copious bowl, ere thifft require j 

• Feafting, ere hunger to' the feafl; invite ; 

' Whofe taftelefs joys anticipate defire ; 

• Whom luxury fupplies with appetite : 

' Yet nature loaths ; and y6u employ in vain ' 

• Variety ^nd art to coiiquier hdr dildain* 
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XVIL 

• The fparkling Ned^arcool'd with fummer fnows ; 
/'The dainty board with choiceft viands fpread ; 

• To thee arc taftelcfs all 1 Sincere repofe 

'• Flie$ from thy.flow'ry couch and downy bed. 
' For tlKni art only tir*d with indolence: 

* Nor is ,thy fleep with toij and labor bought ; 

• Th' Imperfedl fleep, that lulls thy languid fenfc 

* In dull oblivious interval of thought : 

' That kindly ftcals th* inaftive hours away 

* From the long, ling'ring fpacc, that lengthens out' 

the day. 

xvnr.. 

• From bount'ows nature's une^haufted (lores 

* Flows the pure fountaiji of finceje delights : 

^ Averfe to her, you Wj^fte the joylefs hours j 

* Sleep drowns f hy d^ys, and riot rules the nights.* 

• Immortal tho' thou art, indignant Jove 

' HiirrdtheefromHe^y'n,ih* Immortal's blifsfol place; ; 

' For ever banifh'd from the real.n^s above, 
' To dwell on earth, with man's degen'rate race : 

* Fitter abode ! on earth alike difgrac'd ; 
^iRejedl^d by the viiiQjyitd^ by the fool embrac'd. . 

XIX. 

* To gratify thfe 'fenft iefttf/d lor 4boe< 

f'Yet'tlfe fnoi^^leaffiRg,oljfi6tito the figbt. 
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' Tho* luird with fofteft. founds thou lieft along ; 
•^Soft mufic, warbling voices, melting lays r 

'jNcer didft thou.hear,. more fweet thanfweeteft 
fong. 
'• Chaxming tliefouh thou ne'er didft hear thy praife^l 

€ ^Q »to thy revek let the fool repair: 

'•Tofach, go ihiooth thy f^^eech,. and.fpjcad thy 
tempting fnare.. 

xx: 

«*Vaft happijiefs enjoy thy g?y allies ! 
••A youth, of follies ; an old age, of.cares.: 

' Young, yet enervate ;. old, yet never wife ;: 
*-Vic^.waftes their, vigor, and their .mind, impairs, . 

* Vain, idle, delicate in.thouglitlefs eafe, 

* Referving woes for age^ their prime they fpend;; 

« All wretched, hopelefs, in tlie. evil days, 

* With forrow to the verge of life they tend. 

* Griev'd with the prefent, of the pad . afham*<l ; . 
•They liv'd, and aie.defpis'd: they die, noi: . more 

i^re nam'd, 

•But with the Gods, and God-like men I dv«^ell |; 

* Me, his fupreme delight^ th* Almighty Sire 

^ <»Regardi weU-plcas'd: winterer >works icxccllj 
•All, or divine 'orihumaA,jI infpire. Vri : » f '' 

< Coimfel with^ftrea^h,. «Qd induflry jvitkart^ 
f lo uttion meet con^ia'di, YiutH J9^ XfA^ii w ' 

5Mjt 
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'My dictates arm, inftruft, and mend the heart ; 

* The fureil policy, the wifeft guide, " 

' With me true friendfliip dwells: Ihe deigns to bind 

* Thofe gen rous fouls alone, whom I before have 

join'd, . - 

XXII- 

• Nor need my friends the various coftly feaft i 
' Hunger to them th' cffedb of art fupplies : 

• Labor prepares their weary limba to reft j (rife. 

' Sweet is their fleep : light, chearful, ftrong they f 
' Thro' health, thro* joy, thro* pleafure and renowuj 

* Tliey tread my paths ; and by a foft defcent, 

' At length to age, all gently finking down, 
^ Look back with tranfport on a Ufe well-fpent : 

* In which no hour flew unimprov"d away ; 

' In which fome generous deed diftinguifh*d ev'ry dayw 

XXIII. 

• And when the deftin'd term at length compleat, ' 

* Their afhes rcfl in peace ; eternal Fame 

' Sounds wide thefr praifc : triumphant over Fate, 

* In facred fong for ever lives their name. 

• This, Hercules, is Happinefs ! Obey 

' My voice, and live. Let thy celef\ial birth 

• Lift and enlarge thy thoughtr. Behold the way 
' That leads to Fame, and raifes thee from carlh 

* Immortal 1 Lo, I guide thy fleps. Arife, 

' Purfue the glorious path j audclaim Ihy native fkies/ 

XXIV. H« 
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XXIV. 

Her words breatlie fire cddHal, and impart 
New vigpT to his foul ; that fudden cauglit 

The gen rous flames with great intent his hcait 
Swells full ; and labours with exalted thought : 

The miliof error from his eyes difpeU'd, 
Through all her fraudful arts in cleareillight 

Sloth in her native form he now beheld , 
Unveird (he ftood, confdft before )ns <iglit r 
Rife Siren !— — AH her Yitinted thanns> \kitt ^nc 
So fre:h erewhiie, and fair; nc^ witlMet'fil> palaattd 
gone» 

* XXV- 

No mor6 the rofy bloom in fweet difguife 
Mafks her diiTembkd look$ : each borrow'd grace 

Leaves her wen cheek ; pale iickaefs clouds her 
Livid and funk, and paflions dim her face. (eyes 

As when fair Iris has awhile difplay'd 
Her wat'ry. arch, with ^audy painture gay; 

While yet we gaze, the glorious colours fade. 
And from our wonder gently fteal away : 
Where flione the beauteous Phantom erft (b bright. 
Now low'rs the low-hung clowd ; all gloomy to the 
figlit* 

XXVL 
But Virtue more engaging kll the while 
Olfclos'd new charms ; more lovely, more ferene ; 
• Beaipittg fweat influence. A milder imile 

I'thjt tenors of her lofty mien, f lead 
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* Leady Goddefs, I am thine i* (traiifparted cry'd 
Alcides) : * O propitunis pow'r, thy way 

* Teacli me, po^is my foul ; be thou my guide : 
-^ From thee, O never, never let me ftray T 

While ardent thus the youth bis vows addrefs'd ; 
With all the |;oddeis ^'d, already glow'd his bread* 

XXVIL 

Thc.bcav'niy maid with ftrength divine endu'd • 
mis daring foul ; tlicrc all her pow'rs combin'dr 

Firm conftancy, undaunted, fortitude, 
^Enduring Patience, arm'd his mighty mixtd. 

Unnftoi^d in toils, in dangers undifmay'd. 
By many a hardy died and bold emprise. 

From ^ercefi monfters, through her pow'rful aid» 
He freed the earth ; through her he gaiii'd the ikies. 
^Twas Virtue plac d him m l\it bleft abode ; 
Crown d with eternal yotith ; amoAg the Godsa God. 

SUCH were the methods by n^ich Soc&ATffs 
ififHU'd the fweetnefs of kis iaihii^ioifts. He was . 
Jiow arri^nsd at the heft honor, to which a vatiiOnal 
aiftbftion can afpire. He had ferred his coua^ in 
>battk with the kigheft credit. He had dde^ted hi- 
therto the malide cyf hii^eiiemtei ; was adored by itisat^ 
x^kIMl by many, and adnurcd ky alL Add to this, 
ihat the oracle x)f Apollo had pronounced iiiai twe 
WISEST OF MEN. Notwithftanding all this, not 
^e icaft (park of vanity, or pride> or arrogance ap- 

^eatcdl 
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pea red in his compofition. He ft ill pcrfifted in the 
avowal of his ignorance, refufed all lucrative em- 
ployments in the ftatc, and every title that might 
invidioufly diftinguifh him. Yet there was one thing 
V hich he feemed to afcribe to himfelf in a peculiar 
manner. " There has, fays he, attended me from my 
" childhood, by a particular favor of Providence, 
" an inward Spirit, which, when it calls upon me, 
*' diffuades me from the thing that I am about to do, 
** but never peifuades me to any thing." 

This internal impulfe attended him through life, 
and never failed in its almoft prophetic dehortations. 
It was called the Daemon of Socrates, and was 
very differently thought of by the ancients. Some 
judg'd it a real vilion. Some an impofture : others, 
the fuperintending Genius, which they fuppofed to 
l)e given to every man to be his guide through life : 
Otliers, an immediate intelligence or infpiration* 
But, upon due refledlion, it feems to have been no- 
thing more than ' The confcioufnefs of what was not 
' fitting to be purfued or done, ariling from habitual 

* refledtions on the nature of good and coiU and found- 

* ed upon the paft experience of caufes and effedis, 
' producing probable conjedures of the future.* Yet 
it muft be confefled that Socrates did not care 
to explain himfelf fufiiciently on this head. 



After. 
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After the age of fifty, Socrates had many 
preflling occafions for the exercife 6f that patience, 
which his philofophy had often inculcated to othew. 
For about that time he married Xantippe, a woman 
of the moft turbulent difpofition ; who endeavoured 
to make his home as uneafy to him as poilible. Yet 
flie frequently and with vexation enough declared,* 
that fhe could never ruffle the calm temper of her 
hulband. Being afked, how he came to chufe a wo- 
man of her difagreeable and outragious behaviour, 
he anfwered, that he did it " for the fame reafon 
as thofe men, who are defirous to be (killed in horfe- 
man/hip, procure not the moft manageable fteeds, 
but fttch as are moft fiery and high-fpirited*" 

He was upwards of three fcore, when he was 
elected to reprefent his own ward in the great fe- 
nate of five himdred. The people were divided into' 
ten tribes or wards ; each of which fent fifty of their 
own body, chofen by lot, and the eleftion was an- 
nual. The whole bufinefs of the ftate pafled through 
this fenate. Each tribe had in its turn the whole 
management for five weeks. Tliefe fenators werfi 
called Prytanes, among whom ten prefided, whofe 
power lafted for a week and then devolved upon ten 
others. And out of thefe ten was one eledled called 
the Epiftate, who held his office but for one day, and 
only once in his life ; thefortrefs, the public money, 
and the fafety of tlte whole republic, being in his 
Vol. Ill, O \NaccA.^* 
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hands. So c R A te s» being a fenator, was in his turn 
Epiflate alfo. While his tribe prefided^.an occs^on 
offered of manifefling/ at the extreme peril of his 
Zife^ his wifdom^ courage and integrity. 

The Athenians, when greatly diftrefs'd, had 
gained a compleat naval vidory over the Laceds* 
tnonians at the ifles of Afginufae. On the return o£ 
the fleet, Theramenes, one of the commanders^ ac* 
cufed his collegues of impiety and. mifmanagement, 
in having neglefted to bury the dead^ and fave the 
dying. He made a mod labouied and pathetic oration 
againfi them, in which he now and then dopped^, 
that the . cries of thofe who lamented the dead» 
might be heard, and producing in the end a man 
who pretended to have efcaped in a meal-tub, and 
who depofed that the people, when drowning, de- 
fired that the Athenians would revenge them on their 
generals. There were eight or ten of them in all 
accufed ; but two of tliem had wifely fled. For tho* 
it was pafl all doubt that the misfortune complained 
of had been owing to the violence of a tempeft, and 
not to any negled in the commanders, yet the peo- 
ple condemned the re(^> and executed them without 
mercy. Amongft thefe was the only fon of the 
famous Pericles^ 

At this trial,, the clamour of the populace was 
io vehement^ that eveo^thoXe wlio tacitl)^ di{ap£roved 

of 
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of the inhuman proceding, were compelled through 
fear to vote for the execution of thefe brave men : 
all but the great and good Socrates, who, (alt ho* 
feveral demagogues were prepared to bring him tO'^ 
Judgment for his refufal, and ttie people fiercely de- 
manded It) refufed to concur with thcm^ and chofe 
rather to expofo hhnfelf to their utmoft fury> than ta 
break bis fenatorlal oath by aftmg contrary to 
}uftice» 

A little while after, thd madnefi of the people 

turned tlie otiier way. Qeophon, who had been 

vety bufy in this matter, was killed in a fedition ; 

upon which, the reft, wlio had ftirred in the aii^ir»^ 

jBed. But Callxenus, who pronounced the fentence,. 

returned afterwards, and being hated by all men^ 

iNras &milhed to deaths 

» 

Txs Athenians had foon realbn to regret the 
loft of thefe excellent commanders. For, by the 
careleflhefs of ihoTe who fuccedcd them, they were 
irrecoverably yanquifhed by the Lacedaemonians un- 
der LyfSander ; all the places fubjeft to them were 
reduced, Athens itfelf beiiegcd, and the inhabitants 
at laft forced- to furrender at difcretion. They were 
obliged to deliver up all their fhips, except twelve, 
to recall tliicir exiles, to follow the fortune of the 
Lacedaemonians, to have the fortification of their 
llia.vea demollfhed, and the long walls pulled down 
O z to 
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to the found of all the military mufic in the Spartan 
army, on the very day of the year on which they 
had beaten the Periians at Sala^nine* Their Demo- 
cracy was deftrpycd, and a council of thirty perfons 
fet over them, with power to make laws, as was 
pretended, but in {a,& to fubjugate the ftale. Thef^ 
are known in hiftory by the title of the thirty tyrantu 
They were all creatures of Lyfander^ and as they de- 
rived their power from conqueft, fo cxercifed it with 
all the wantonneis of pride, infolence and cruelty. 

But they began, as C^efar in Sajluft obferves^ 
with the punifliment of informers, who by falfe aq* 
cufation had taken off honeft men,, and diilurbed 
the ftate. But when once they found themfelves fup- 
ported by Callidius, at the head of a Laceds^monian 
garrlfon, they neglefted the bad, and turned their 
rage againft the beft men. ' 

Critias, who had been formerly one of the 
difciples of So c R AT£s, wa« at the head of tbs thirty. 
And this circumftaoce was afterwards turned by his 
enemies to the difadvantage of our philofophex ; as 
if the cruelty now committed had been one effedt of 
his inftruftions. But fo far he was from abetting his 
cruelties, that he endeavoured to lefcue Theramenes 
from It, nor would have defifted from the generous 
attempt, tho* furrounded by the guards of the Tyrants, 
if he had not been difluadcd by the earned prayers 
Theramenes himfclf, Thev 
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THfeY themfelves indeed were fo well e6nvinced 
of his averfion to them, that they forbad him, on 
pain of death, to convcrfe with any man under thir- 
ty years of age. And in order to lYivolve him in 
their own guilt, they commanded hhn with ftmic 
others to fetch one Leon from Salamine, a man of 
rank and fortune, that they might put him to death. 
But this commiflion he abfolutely refufed> and gave 
his reafon for it, " I will never," faid he, '* aiTift 
»* an aft of ihjiilHce/* Cherides, one of the Tyrants, 
feply'd fliarply, **Doft thou think, Socrates, to 
** talk always in this high ftyle, and not to fuffcr r** 
•* Far from it, (faid he) I expeft to fuifer a thoufand 
** ills, but none fo great as to do unjuftly/* Thus he, 
evidently fliewed, as himfelfobferves in his defence, 
tliat he was not at all afraid of dying, but that he 
was indeed very much afraid of doing an unjuil 
ov impious action. And he had certainly been put 
to this teft, had not the Tyrantr, on a fudden turn 
of affairs, been obliged to turn their eyes principally 
to their own fecurity. 

These Tyrants had put fourteen hundred citi- 
zens to death, contrary to, and without any form 
of law, and had driven five thoufand more into ba« 
fiifhment ;; and had now filled up the meafure of 
their iniquity. Thialibulus fuddenly feized on Phy- 
iah, a caiUe at a very fmall diftance from Athens, 
whcfc the injured citizens flocked to hinu He sit-^ 
O 3 terwards 
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tcfwavdft poftffi^ lumfelf of th^ Pir«um«.att<i foiw 
f ified it as w^ as. ]|ie coul4 ea th^ fiiddea. Tl^ 
Tyraot^ altacheyi Um th^e wi^ »U iHw fotct, t^ 
w/ere obliged to leilre witli great }of$, Imrlii^ tkejr 
ka4^r Critias, and Hippomiiachiis, aaother^dieic 
mimber» dead behiJid theou Tb« people o» this^ 
yieicaUy expelled the Tyfants» a^d choft tM me«L 
^ut of <ach txitx^ to govern ia tbm &9a4$ 

O^ thk ireyiolutioitllieLacediiUMXiiaas rtfblTcd 
to reconqueff Atbcus ajbd aoaex it to thels oim 
domioio^ ; appointijig L^Cander to command in 
^hiel% But Paufasuas, kiog o£ Spai:ta« gcoarn jea*^ 
)qus of hiiTi» detetimafid toobUnift Us meafiiaesk 
With this vkw hfi p&oaimd anothec axmy to ha 
faifedj of which buafeU had the chief commaiuL 
With this h^ maiched and befieged the Firanim ot 
haveiv Here be eol^er ed into a pcivate correfpoof 
d^QCe with Thra£huluSj. aod gave him inftnidioas 
how to bebaye.. 

These intrigues ended in a treaty, by whicfc 
all the Athenians w/ece reflored to their houfes. and. 
privileges, e^ept tic thirtyy the ten which had 
fucc#d^ them and aA/ed with eq%ial cf uelty* and. 
thf ekvfn who dwiQg tbe (Xigarchy had kept tlic 
Plr«ru»u This done, Fau&nias marched oiF; Thia^ 
&m\m ^nteied Alheas f aod the popular goverrnnenC 
was leftoicd. 

Thb 
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T«« rei^ublic of Athens feaxce begaiv to breath. 
tbe m of Freedom once more^ before the enemies o£ 
Soc&ATes^^ entered upon, the execution of that 
Idictte which was to deftroy him. They gare oi^f 
that he had inilrufied Critias, their principal. op-- 
preflbr, in thofe arts of cruelty under which they hadi 
dof late io dreadfully fuffered. Tkis invidious rur 
0iour raifod the clamoiu* of the common people a* 
^alofi him*. The debaucheries oi Aldbiades,, and a 
prophanation io£ tlie Eleu&tian myHeries, whteh 
that aoUeman and his loofe companions had fome 
:tifBie before been guilty of» wece now likewife char- 
ged to the InftruGtions o£ Socrates and his inno^ 
irations ia xeligioiu 

Wh«n the people were fufiictentfy prepared by 
^lefe propagated feUhoods, Anytus, Melitus anti 
Lycon undeitook the profecution againft him^ and: 
the fecondof thefe laid his accufation< in form before 
tkt magiilrates. A, court was fummoned^ and judges^ 
were appointeul 

His friends^ alanmed fw him, ©ffcfed htm thcife 
Ml adv'ioe'and ferviees for his defence; to whom> 
Jie a«fw«r(Ml with aft caknnefe of Ipirit, ^ I have^ 
^ Mv«T done any 111' in my life, and I look upon that 
^ tabs the beftr defence. But perhaps/ feiid-he. Goo 
^ MmM^ of his abundant geodnefshas^ done this for 
f me, thai I iboidd iiftiih my lile not only at a«propdr 

'age. 
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• age, biit by the moft eafy method too/ ■ The 
accu ration ran thus, Socrates violates the law, not 
believing the Deities -whom the city bdieve^h, but introducing 
other new Gods-, He violates the law Ukewife in corrupt 
ing youtL The pmtijhment Deaths 

On theday of tryal, Mditns opened the profe*- 
cution with a mean harangue, in which he was often 
prompted, and which he got through with difficulty. 
He alledged that Socrates perfuaded his difciples 
\o contemn the laws of the repubkc ; that ke was 
the intimate friend of Crifiias and Akibiades ; that 
he taught young people to be difrefpedful to theic 
parents, with many things of a likc^ nature.^ Whea 
he had done, Anytus began a long and malicious 
fpeech, wherein lie was favorably heard ; and after 
him Lycon in a fet oration fupportcd the accufa* 
tion. 

It was now Socr ates's turn to afcend the ora*» 
tor's defk in his own defence ; which he did, an^ 
fpoke thence that admirable apology for himfelf, 
which is preferved in Plato. In tlib, after having 
endeavoured to difengage his auditors fiom prejuf 
dices, hay ing^ recounted to them his manner of life* 
the tedimonlesof others, and of the Oracle itfdf con- 
cerning him, having by his interrogations confound- 
cd Melitus, whofe contradiftions very clearly ac» 
quitted him \ he took notice o£ * Tlie great malevo- 

' lencc 
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' lence, which liad been excited agalnft him> and 

* obferved, that if he was deftroyed, it was not Me- 
' litus or Anytus, but the general calumny and envy^ 

* that deftroyed him. This, continued he, has de- 
' ftroyed many good men, and will many more a 
' for it win be no wonder at all, if it lliould not did 
' with me. But fome one^ perchance, will afk, how 
' I can dare to continue to pradtlfe this method of 
' teaching, which engages me in perpetual hazards 
'that may prove fatal. But he muft know, that I 
' make little account of death in this cafe, and the 
' main confideration is, Wh^her what I do be right 
^ or wrong ; whether it be tlie jpradtice of a good oit 

* Si, bad man/ 

' To fear death is to fim wife« and not to ^ fo ; 

* for it is to pretend to underftand what we know 
' nothing of. For no man knows whether death bo 
^ not the greateft happinefs, which can befall him 1 
' yet people fear it, as if they knew It to be the 
' greateft evil. Thefe things therefore, as I know 
' not but they may be goo4, I will not fear or fly. 
'from, morcthan thofe which I know to be evik 

* Should you therefore acquit me ; ihculd you give 
/no credit to Anytus, who faid that cither you 

' ought not to have called me to a trial, or condemn 

* me, having dope it ; for, that if you acquitted me> 

* your children would be all corrupted by treading 
.♦ in my fqotftcps : 1 fay, that if to this you fliQuld 

* anfwer 
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•tafww, O SocfiATi^^ we gnre iro credit to 
f Anjtfts, we acqtiit you by our voices^ but on this 

* coiidkitni, that -you teach this i^Mofophy no more 

* tNi patn of death ; Ihould you t)e wiHiiig to ditmlk 

* ate on /uch condition ; my anfwet Is, that 1 l<yve 

* «nd aAeA you iirell \ "but chufe rather to obey Ooi> 
*«han you» For fb loBg as 1 breathe and have 

* 'flrengthi I ihaRDOtoeaft to phlk>fophh»i exhort- 
^Ing and teacMag whomfotw I tneetMrithj. in my 

* nfiitl manner*^ 

* Wn AT| thoui ^ citizen of Athens 1 a city moff 
^ honoraUci and moil excellent In wITdom and in 
^poweri doft thou not bhilh to lay out all thyth* 

* deavours in the acquifitlon of wealthy glory, and 
honor? Andhaftall tfheirhHenothotight or cai'e 

^ for the procurement of prudence, and truth, and 
^ a Tfftuous htfblt of find t Such ii the doOrlne that 
^ I ftall teach to yoimg and old, to ftrangers and 
*<lo citizens, but diieAy to you who are ckixens, 
« as being of nearer relation to me. For tM» Goo 
^hHHfelf commands; «or <iught ft, I fiippofe, to 

* t« concealed from you, that no greater good has 

* at any titne happened in this city, than is this my 
^ miniftry, which I discharge in obedience to God. 

* Such is my doftrinc ; and if this corrupt youth, it 

* is very pernicious. Bift if any man affirm that I 

* teach anotiicr do^lrine, he affirms nothing. And 

* on this account 1 profefs, Athenians, that \i^cther 

. 'you 
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I you. give credit to Anytusror Efot, whether yoivdif- 
' mi& me or not difmifs me, I ihaU do tiu^^ and no* 

* thing elle» even tho' I fheiild filler death many 
' times* Know alfb, that if foe this you put me to* 
' death, you will hurt yourfches^ aot lefs than me. 

* MelitHS and Anytufr will never hurt me. That I9 
' impoffible. For tlie better man cannot be hurt by 
' the wx)rie» He may indeed kill me, or baniih mc, 
' or calumniate me ; and thefe things he and others 
' may perchance think mighty eviR But it is a much 

* greater, in my judgment, todo wiiat he now does, 
' in thus attempting to tal^e a mans life awayun- 
' juftly/ 

* Others upon trial> have beeaufed to move 
' you to compaiTion all manner of ways, as if they 
' were tofu0er foraething very grievouS' by being- de- 
' prxved of life, or were to be immortal if you fpar- 
'ed them. Such perfons bring 25 difgrace upon 
^tliecity^ and make foreigners believe that you 

* differ nothing from- women. You«. who are in au- 
' thority, ought neither to do aof to fufler this ; but- 
' to judgQ thofe more worthy of condemnation, wjk>« 
'by introducing thefe coramiferations make the city 
' ridiculous^ than fuch as quiedy expert your fen" 

* tence* Nor do I thiak it right to fupplicale a 
*!Judge, or to be acquitted by fupplication ; biit to- 
' inf ocot and perfuade bim. For a judge does not 
^^t ^rc to ftew fBffOt, but to judgeL aecoxding t6 

Mhc 
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* the laws. And this he is fworne to. Wc ought 

* not therefore to accuftom you to forfwcar your- 
« fclves, nor ought you to be fo accuilomed. For fo 
' neither fide would aft religioufly. Do not there-' 
« fore expeft from me, O Athenians, what I neither 
' take to b« honeft, nor juft, nor holy ; particularly 

* as 1 am accufcd by this Melitus of Impiety to God. 
*Tor fhould I by fupplication warp you from your 

* oaths, I fhould teach you to think there are no 
' Gods ; and by providing fuch a defence fhould ac- 

* cufc myfelf, as thinking fo too. But it is far other- 
« wife ; for I believe that there are Gods, O Athen- 

* ians, more than any of my Accufers, and I refign 

* myfelf to you and to God to judge of me, as may 

* be befl both for me and you.* 

Plato went up after him to fpeak alfo in his 
defence ; but the people would not fuffer him to de- 
liver what he had to fay. Then the judges proced- 
ing to give their opinions, he was voted guilty by a 
very fmall majority. After which, he refumed his 
fpeech, obferving that * by this judgment they had 

* given to thofe who were willing, caufe to calum- 
« niate their city, for dettroyin , that wife man, So- 

* CRATES. For they, who Ihall be willing to fpeak 

* ill of you, will call me wife, tho* 1 am not fo. 
' Had you waited a little while, I fhould have died 

* without your afTiftance. You fee my age, how far 
^ from life, and how near to death it is. I fay not 

nhis 
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• this, againft all of you, but thofe only who have 
' adjudged me to die. To thofe alfo I fay this : you 

• imagine perhaps that I fall for want of fuch words 

• as I fhould have perfuaded by, had I judged all 
' things to be done and faid, which might forward 
' my acquittal. Quite otherwife, I am condemned 
' for want, not of words indeed, but of boldnefs arid 

• impudence, and becaufe I would not fay fuch things 
' as are moft grateful to your ears, weeping and la- 
' menting and entreating in a manner unworthy of 
' me, as otiiers have been ufed to do. But from the 
' firft, I judged it became me to do notTiing illiberal. 

• Nor do I now repent that I have ufed this method 
•of defence. For with this I^had rather die, th^n 
'furvivewith a different behaviour." — '• — Corifider, 
'O Athenians, tliat it is not fo difficult to efcape 

• death as infamy. For this runs fvvifter than death. 

• And I, lardy through age, am overtaken by the 
'•flower ; while my accufers, who are vigorous and 
•nimble arc by the fwiftel-, which is infamy. 1 for 

• my part, condertined by you, go hence to die; and 
•they, condemned by truth, fuccede to infamy and 

• injufticc. I am content with my punl/hment, and 

• fo are they. Thus perchance it ought to be ; nor 

• do I think amifs of it. In the next place I would 

• divine to you who have condemned me, ^s is ufual 

• with thofe who are near death. Tfay tlien, that 

• if you kill me, O Athenians, you will prefcntly after 
•my death fuffer for it by a much more grievous 

Vol. hi. P punifhment 
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* punifhment than that whicfi you itAlQ. on me« For 

* you have now done this, to free yburfclves from a 
' troublcfomc monitor* But you ivilJ find yourfelvi^s 

* xniftaken. For, inftcad of one, you wHl have ma- 
' ny, wliom I reftrained before, tho* you knew it 
.* not ; and they will be fo much the moxe trouble- 
'. fome to you, as they are younger, and will offend 
' you moie. In truth, if you think to free yourfelyesi 

* from blame by the deftru£lion of men, you |;reatly 
' err. For this is neither a fufficient noi an bo* 

* aeft freedom. But this is both the cafieft and the 
' beft, not to trouble otheis, and to behave your- 
' felves, as becomes good men. Having delivered 

* this prophecy to you, who have condemned me, 
' I have done. But to you, who hav,e judged me 
' innocent, I would gladly fpeak a feysr words con- 
' cerning what has Jiappened, before the magjflrates 
' have done, and I go to the place where I.muft die. 

* Stay with me that time : for nothing hinders us 

* from converfing together. I would (hew what has 
' befallen me, apd the import of it. For that pro* 

* phetic voice of the Damon, which in times paft fre- 
' quently offered itfelf to me, and even upon light 
' occafions, when I was about to do any tiling impro- 

* per, has now been filent. Yet what is now come 
' to pafs, fome people would imagine to be the 
' greateft of evils. But neither when I went out 
' from home in the morning, nor when I came to 
f my trial, nor while I was fpeaking (for it would 

Jfometime* 
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* fonletimes reftrain me in the midft of my difcbutfe) 

* has this dMne Sign at all witheld me. I will tell 

* you, What I conceive to be the reafonof this. It 

* is, that this affair appears to me to be a real good* 

* Nor do we judge by any means aright, when we 

* kv^pott death tt^ be ^n evil. I am convinced of 

* this from th€ filencc of my guide. And one may 

* reafon in this manner, that there is much hope of 

* its belitg good. For death is One of thefe two r 

* either 1 pfivatiott of fenfe, or a tranfmlgratioa 
«of the foul from one place to another. If there 

* be no feftfe in it, but only a fdrt of fleep in whicli 

* there is fto dream, death b a mighty gain. For I 

* fttppofe, if any one fhould compare the nights 

* and days of his whole life with that one which 

* he palfes fo placidly without dre^ining, and confeis 

* how many of them he has fpent with wore fwcet- 
« nefe and fatisfaftion, tho' he were the great king, 
•and much lefs a private perfon, that he wou)4 
« reckon none in competition with it.. I fay, if thi» 

* be death, 'tis gain. For thus eternity fe but a 

* ftngkf night. iBut if death be only a paffage to 
< another place, and it be true tliat the dead are in 

* a feparate ftate from us ; what can be better than 

* lliis, O judges ? For if any one going thithox, free 
' from thofe hKo call themfelves judges here, fhall 

* there find judges of integrity, fuch as Minos, Rha- 
« damanthus, iEacus, Triptolemus, and other Demi- 

* gods are faid to be, who lived righteo\ifly ; fliall 

P 2 fydl 
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* fuch a removal as this be lightly eftecmcd ? Wlut 

* would a man not give, to be with Orpheus and 

* Mufaus, Hcfiod and Homer? 1 for my part, 

« if thcfe things be true, would fuffer many deathj 
« for it. How delightful would converfation be with 

* Palamedes, and Ajax the fon of Pelamon^ and 
' others who have fuflfcred by unrighteous judgment? 

* How pleafant to confer notes and compare one's 
'cafe with theirs..— —To alTociale and converf<^ 

* with Agamemnon, Ulyffes, Sifyphus, and other 
« worthy men aod women, wei:Q ineftimable felicity. 

* And fo muph the more, as there they die not, and 
« are not only happier, than we arc, in other refpedls, 

* but immortal alfo. You too it becomes, O judges, 

* to hope w.ell of death, and to refleS. on this one 

* truth, that nothing bad can happen to a good 

* man either living or dead ; and that his affairs canr 
' not be neglecled by the Gods, Nor have thef<5 

* things happened by chance: but to me it is evident, 
' that to die now and be freed from my labors, is 

* bcft for me ; for which reafon the divine Sign has not 

* obfiruft.ed me. On this account I ani not angry with 

* thofc who haye accufqd or condemned me; thol 

* indeed they did neither with this intent, but with 

* a defiga to hurt me. And for this reafon I have 
' room, enough to be difpleafed. Wherefore, twnr 
' ing to them once more, I have this to fay to them. 

* I only intieat of ycu, O men, that if my fons when 

* they axe grown up, fliall be troublefome to you in 

'the 
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•Ihcway that^Ihaye beea, y»u would pumfli them, 
'^as you do me ; particularly, if they (hall appear to 
' you to have more concern for money, or any thing 
*"€[(&, than for Virtue ; and if they ifb'all be defirous 
' of behig thought* of fdrafe confequence, when thej^ 
•'arc of none, that ybu would take them t6 taflc, as I 
•'have you* fcr keeping' their attention from thofe 
• things whfcfr ddervi 'it'moft, and 'thinking them- 
' felves f6ihethrAg Whih they are nothing. In doing 
'this, you will 'Ao 'weir both to meand'miilel Bu^ 
•it is time to te'goinff';for me — To die ;' and foi: 
''you -^ TO tiVk. *'Tb' which o'iT us it will turii 

**otttbeft/ isunknow^^to all, except to Go i).' ' ' 

: '■. •■':.:•:■ .M^: .. ; ■ • • ' , 

As'h'fe* wisigadtiig a^'ay to prifon,' Appollodorusi 
'one of his delcipl^s, laniented and bcAvaired hint 

bitterly,* as conclefnhdd' to buffer unjul^ly. * What 
**'then,* 'fiiid SiicR'ATES,' fmiling and laying his 

hand UpcTh his"*h&?d, ^ w6uld'ydu have me fufTet 

« juftly V 'Tb'the'Veft of hi^ Yriehds who deplored hi^f 
'*d«;'y^6rA\*<^df'HhMi?,^hJy feugtt weep, for 

tliat from his birth he h^d'beeii "condemned fo die 
.hym^lMf^i' tiiathef was -ftOO fnatclioi away ficpi a 
ffc^nfi al^Qunding with good,, ia wiilch ca^ there would 
>be rea(Qa^npugh for lamentation ofi all fides; but 
, rele^ii^d'froflfi jipxiiinenl affliAions, whigh. was matter 
vPf joy .r^tjer* .. Wheii Jie ic^me to .the- place- of his 
. confia^mj^fit, , he was^eceived. into the cuftody of 
^tlie. p^(»^^.' jofjhe shV'^ir V^^"S. .^^^' aia^iftrates, . Co 
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many iiLntimber, who had the direftion of all cs« 
pitil punifliments^ 

' Socrates was condemned at the yery time that 
the facred fhip fet fail for De^os* This ihip went 
snnually in commemoration of the deliverance of 
Thefeus in Crete, and in confeqyuenc# of his vow« 
It, was a rule of their reUgion never to be infriiigedj, 
that from the departure of this ftip from the port of 
Athens, to the time of its return, no malefa^rs. 
were put to death. This fbmetimes. if the wind wa& 
contrary, tocA up a confiderabte fpft€e» as happened 
in the cafe of So crate s» who wat in ptifon thirty 
days before his deaths Ehiring this time, ke amufed 
himfelf with turning the Fab)es of .^fop . inta verfc^ 
and in compofii^ an Hymn to Apotto., The reft o£ 
his time he fpent in converfatlon with his difcipkSy 
who attended him with the 0100 ^nftaltcn friend- 
ftip and fidelity. Some of them offered to carry 
hm away ky force, at which he lau(he4 1 ' Why/ 
iaid be« ' do you know any pUce out of Attica^ 
< where death never comes ^ 

Towards the end of h^ hnprtfomnent^ ottemorii* 
ing before d^y,. when he awaked^ he found Crita 
fitting by his bed-fide. This fairour,lte difcif le had 
1>een thei'e a coiilider^lf tiflie i but, a^So&RATns^ 
ilept fweetly, wis unwilling to difturl^ hiitf.w After 
Jbme queftions and anfwers^ Ctito told him that * he 
come with bad aeyvs^ not to youiQdeed> as 

'it 
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* if appears^ but veiy gsievou& to mc and aS yens 

* friends ; for the fhip wiU return to-day, acGomiing 
< to the report of (bme who cajne froim Sunhim ai^d 
•left her theFC. To*raorvew tlierefbre h the fatal 

* day.* ' This is gcxxilbrtiine^ Crilo/' feid he. • Bef 
<'it fo, if it pteafe the Gods. But I believe it will 
« not return to-day ; fof 1 dreamed juft now t^hat al 

* certain woman appealed to me^ whofe a/pedb was 

* beautiful and ckarmiRg, ajid calKng me,, iaii^. 

« OSbc&ATES^ lirMr^ 
• 2>^/ Amc^, thfrwtful Ptkfn tkm^Jkalt fee**' 
This fentence was a quotation fjRoift Hie IKad ^of 
Homer, whe^e Achilfcs fays to Utyflfes, ** 1£ I have st 

* fair wiiid I ihajl artive at Pthla in three days.* 
This was the native couvtry of Achilles, and wa« ini^ 
letpreted by SocitATES o£ that segbiitfixMii which 
kis foul origifliaUy came, and whithei; 16 was now t& 
return. This however gave- no comfort to Crito^ 
i/irho e^nieftly entreated him f6> far to have compaf- 
fion upon, his family and friends>. as .to qiiit that 
loathftame place of confinement,, and fly with him to. 
TheflTaly,. where he would be vrtil received; He iit« 
fermed him= that he had gained over the keeper of 
the prifon, and all things^ were provided againi^ the: 
following night.. S01CR ATBs faiify debated the le** 
gality of this point with' him» a^er due ackaowJedg« 
ments for has intended kindnefs.. The refult of thfi. 
'Convcrfation was, that ' he would not be guilty of. 
? aff-unjiift a^lion^: tbat.,£or any. man cmdemncd* 
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\ tho* fill}y» by the public judgment of his comtiy/; 
? lo fly fcom ii was unjud ; for that he- thereby in« 

* jured his country and endeavoured to diilolve tho 

* policy of it,, as much as Uy in his power :• that he 
'.WIS the chili of his country, and ought to leaf 

* its corrections patiently : and that to do otherwife 
t were more uujuft, than for a fon to olFer violence 
' to his father for having chaftifed him, as he might 

* conceive wiongfully. Let us therefore/ he conr 
dudes, ' leave this confideration, and procedc the 
'way that we are in, fmce. this way God himfelf^ 
"•-conJuckus/. 

The morning after the arrival of the facred 
veiTeli all the friends and difcipjes of Socrates;. 
who were in the city and in health, reforted very 
early to the prifon. When they.entered, they found 
htm newly unbound by tlie luagiHrates, as was cut 
tomary on tlie day of execution, and Xantippe fitr 
ting by him, and holding, one. of his fons between 
her hands. As foon as fhe faw them, fhecry'd out, 
*OSocKATES> your friends will no more converfe 
'with you, nor you with them.* ButSocRATE$ 
looking ujron Crilo, faid, * Let fome one lead her 
•home.* Some of Crito's domeftlcs therefore con- 
veyed her away, making loud 1 ^mentations as ilie 
went. Then Socrates, as he (at by the bed-fide, 
. drew up hts leg» and as he rubbed it with his hand, 
.ikidy.'^Iipwj^aogea Uiijig,. my, friend^ is this whiok 

mea 
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* me»'Call Pleafure, and how wonderfully near a- 

* kin to pain it is, which, feems its contrary ! For^ 
« tho' we are not aftedted by them both at once; 

* yet fo clofe is their connexion, that he who has 

* the one ii comnionly obliged to take the othep 

* alfo. I fancy iEfop, if he had thought of ihis,^ 
.^ would have wrought it into a Fable in fome- fuch 
•manner a5 this ; that God, beiag willing to reconr 

* cile thefe contraries, and not being able to do 
*it, had however joined their heads together, and 

* that for this reafon, to whomfoever the one came, 

* the other prefently afterwards came alfo. This 

* is my cafe at prefent. For that pain, with which 

* my leg was afFe6led by being galled witli the 

* chain, is now fucceded by pleafure.' This by de«- 
grees brought on fome coniidecation upon the ex- 
pediency and the benefit of dying. This gave oc-* 

* cafion to Ccbes to afk, * Why it fliould be judged 

* unlawful for a man to lay violent han^s upon 

* himfelf, while death was allowed to be advan^ 
/ tageous to him?' On this So cratjes took no* 
tice of an obfervation made-, * that men were here 

* placed upoft a poll of guard, and ought not to difr 
•charge themfelves or efcape from it: but this 

* obfervatioa feems to me, important as it is, not 

* eafy to be ckajed. This however, Cebes, appears 

* to be right ; that the God^ take care of us, and 

* that we arc their propeity. If one of your flaves 

* th^n was tp kill himfejf without your permifl^on, 

* WQuldi 
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' would you hot be angry, and pnnifh hiitl If you 

• could ? Wherefore it feems Hot reafonabte that a 
« man fhould difpofe of hhnfelf, before God has laid 

• fome neceflity upon hitti, as now up6ti me/ This 
wis the preliminary to that moi! admirable difTerta- 
tion on the iminOftslliiy of the Soul, which is pre- 
ferred by Plato, and is one of the moft valuable re* 
wains of antiqutty. He concludes it thus : • It be- 
' comes us thetefore to have a good hope of the foul,. 

• whofoever of us, iteglefting the pleifmes and ddom- 
« ments of th* body, ftall ftudy to improve and grace 

• tkM with the proper ornaments of temperance, ju{*- 

• tiee, fortitude, liberty, and truth ; as being ready 

• to depart hence, whenibever hfe Fate fhaUl calt 

• upon him. For you, O Simmlas and Cebes, and 

• all the reft of you, muff depart hence in proper 

• time. But me, as fome Tragedian would fay, niy 

• Fate now calls upon. And it is nearly time for itie 

• to ftep afiJe to bathe. For I think it beftcr to 

• drink the poifon after the bith ; thit we may fave 
« the women tlie trouble of waflimg the body.* Hav- 
ing fo fiid, Crito afked him, * Huve you any com^ 

• m tiJs either for thefe who are prefent, or for me, 

• with refi cdl to your children, or any thing elfe ? 
*Or what do you chiefly wifh that we fhould do?* 
He anf\^c:ed, ' 1 have noMiin; new to fay to you, 

• but what [ am ever faying ; that if you fhall- take 
^ care of ynurfelyes, you will do tl e moft acceptnhic 
^thii?g both to me and to yourfdves.. But if you. 

'fliail 
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* fljall wgkft that? r^ufing to conform your lives 

* to thofe precepts which I have all along delivered 
' to you, the conceffions made in dirputation will 
' .DOthiog profit you.' ' That/ faid Critp, ' fhall be 

* our care. But how would yo« be buried?* 'Evea 
' how you wjil^ laid he, if you can catch me too, 

* ajid I don t flip out of your hands.' At the fame 

* time fmiling and turning to them, ' I .can't perfuade^ 
' Crito, (aid he, that 1 am this Socrates whojaow 
^ convert with you ; but he takes me to be that car- 
^ cafe which lie is to. fee by and by, and therefore 
' aiks 1k)w he is to bury me. But wh;it I have infift- 
^ ed all this while upon^ that \vhen I ihall have 
' drank the poifon, I fljajj be np loijger with you, 
' but Ihall fiepart to the felicities r C the felefled, there- 
' by co^nforling both you and myfelf, I ftem to h^ve 

* f^id to little purpofe to this Crito- Be ye iiire- 

* ties therefore for me to Crito j but jM in tJie man- 
' ner that he was for me before the judges ; for he 

* engaged that I Ihoidd ftaad to the ju^dgmeiit, but 
' do yo)i engage th^t J willfiand to not.hing, 1^ 
^ be gone ; that Crito may bear my death the mon^ 
' eaiily, and not lament me a^ fuffbring terribje 
^ things, :ivhen he iball fee my body burned or buried 9 

* nor iay at my funeral that Sock at^ s H carried oiit 
^ or interred. Believe me, my dear Crito, 'tis ^a 

* error in fpeech, and ^tkOs our jfouls. , For wt 
' ought to be confident, and to expfcfs it thus, that 
f my body k to be bwed ; and bwied let it. t^ei 
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* as Ihall plcafe you, and ^ou ihali judge moft fit^ 
•ting.' 

So faying, he rofc up and entered a clofct, as to 
to bathe ; and Crito followed him ; but diredled 
the reft to wait. They waited accordingly, refledl- 
ing among themfelves upon all that had paiTed, and 
complaining of their hard fortune which obliged 
them to pafs the reft of their time as orphans, de- 
prived of a moft dear parent. When he had bathed, 
his children were brought to him. For he had two 
fons that were little, and one pretty big. The wo- 
men of the family came with them. "When Socra- 
tes had talked to them in the prefence of Crito, 
and ordered what he thought proper, he command- 
ed the women and children away, and returned to 
the company much about fun-fet : for he had ftay'd 
a good while within. 

Hf fat down and was beginning to fpeak, when 
the ferjeant of the cLven came in, and thus accofted 
him : ' 1 believe, O Socrates, that I Ihall not find 

* that Urangeiiefs in you, whicli I have been ufed to 

* obferve in other perfons. For they are enraged 
' and curfe me when I tell them the poifon muft be 

* drank ; for fo the magiftrates will have it. But 
' I have experienced you upon this occafion the moft 

* generouSj the mildeft and the beft of men; that ever 
f came into this place ; and am affured that you will 

* bear 
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"* bear no ill-will to me, for that which others are 
^ the caufe of. You know then the niefTage that I 
'bring. Farewell, and endeavour to bear patiently 
' Wiiat you cannot remedy.' At this he buift into 
tears and departed. Socrates looked at him as 
he went, and, ' Fare thee well, faid he, we will do 

* as thou haft faid.' And turning to the company, 
^ How civil, faid he, this man is ! And not only 

* on this, but on many other occafions, he would 
■* falute me, fometimes converfe with me, and was 

ever a mighty good man. And you fee how cour- 
^ teoufly he condoles me now ! But come, Crito, 
f 4et us do as he bids us, and if the poifon be ready, 
^ let fome one bring it hither ; if not, let it be got 
■* ready,' * I think, faid Crito, the fun has not yet 

* left the mountains and is fcarce fet. I have known 
-* fome, when tjie order has been given, to drink it 
'* very late, after a free fupper and full cups, and 

* amidft the enjoyment of their friends. Wherefore 

* be not fo hafty ; there is yet time enough,' * They 

* have, Crito, their reafons for fo doing, faid So- 

* CRATES. For they think to gain time by it. But 

* what ftiall 1 gain by drinking it a little later ? Only 

* become ridiculous tomyfelf, as covetous of life, and 

* fparing of that, of which I am no longer mafte'"» 

* But pray, let it be as I fay/ Crito tleii made 
figns 'to a fervant who ftood near. He went out 
and after, a little ftay returned with the man, who 
was to give the poifon, with the cup in his hand>. 

Vox. Ill, Q^ ^QC^lwI.^^ 
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Socrates, looking at him, faid, * Tell me, good 

• man, for I fuppofe you have fome fltill in thefe 

• matters, what I muft do ?' ' Nothing, he anfwered, 

• but walk about after you have drank it, 'till you 

• perceive your legs grow weary : then lie down/ 
This faid he reached out the cup to him. Socrates 
took it very chearfully, without the leaft difhirbance 
neiiher changing color nor countenance. But look- 
ing ftedfaftly upon him, as his manner was, ' What 

• fay you, (faid he) may I not fpill fome of this by 

• way of libation r' His anfwer was, that they had 
prepared but juft enough for the piu-pofe. * I under- 
' ftand you, faid he ; but I may, and nuift pray the 
' Gods to make my paflage happy ; which alfo I be- 

• fcech them to do/ At the feme time moving it 
to his lips, he drank it down with cafe and alacrity. 
Moft of thofe who were prefent, had hitherto, after 
a fort w ithheld their tears ; but when they faw him 
drinking the poifon, and that he had drank it up, 
they could forbear no longer, but wept largely. So- 
c R ATEs obferving this, faid, * O ftrange men. What 
' is it you mean ? I juft now fcnt away the women 
' that there might be none of this. For I have heard 
' that we Ihould leave this life with gratulation and 

• applaufe. Be quiet then, and take it patiently/ 
At this reproof they were afliamed and fupprefled 
their tears. After he had walked awhile, perceiv- 
ing his legs to fail, he lay down upon his back, as 
t^^ executioner had diiefted -, who prefently after 

^xa;niQcd 
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examined with the touch, his feet and legs ; theii 
fqueezin^ his foot hard, alked hhn, if he felt it. 
He anfwered. No. He did the like to his legs, and 
fo upwards by degrees, fhewing them how the parts 
fucceflively grew cold and ftiff, and telling them, 
that when that chillnefs came to his heart, he would 
die. And his entrails were now cold, when unco- 
verhig himfelf, for his gown was thrown over him, 
he fpoke thefe, which were his laft words, *0 

* Crito, we owe a cock to iEfculapius, pay it, and 

* negledt it not.' * It iliall be done, anfwered Crito ; 

* Is there any thing elfe ?' But he made no repl}'. 
A few minutes after, he expired. The executioner 
uncovered him, and his eyes were fixt, which Crito 
clofed. This was the end of the beft, thewifeft, and 
the jufteft man that Athens had produced ; when he 
was upwards of feventy. 

The laft command of this philofopher for the of- 
fering of a cock to iEfculapius, has been too rigor- 
oufly Jondemn'd by fome, and very improperly de- 
fended hy others. We do not conceive that he in- 
tended it as a facrifice to a certain God whofe name 
was -^fculaplus : neither can we imagine that he 
would on any account obferve a piece of Greciaa 
fuperftition, when it was contrary to his real fenti- 
ments. For that would have been quite nuiworthy 
of Socrates in his laft moments ; who at anytime 
would have fuffered death before he would ha^e pro- 

0^2 *tW2X^^ 
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looted a falfliood knowingly. For Airely So c r a T£s 
\\ as no tem}x>rizer. But the cock was the fymbol of 
that vigilance, which is neceifaiy to the cure of 
diforders ; and this he ordered, as the ufiial and pra> 
per facrifice to be offered to the Goi> of He ALTft^ 
as a grateful thankfgivlng for liis del&vtratice ftqti\ 
the infirmities of the body. 

But it appears from this very dialogue of Phaedoi, 
concerning the immortality of the foul, that he dick 
believe a fubordination of Gods. Yet his fentiments 
of the First Cause,, and his veneration for him^ 
were truely noble and exemplary. He did bdieve^ 
the immortality of the foul; yet he does not confidef 
it as a point of abfohite certainty from reafon, but 
of the highcft probability, and a fufficient ground of 
comfortable hope to the good and virtuoi^. His. 
precepts contained the mott excellent morality, and? 
he was the living example of his own doftrine. 
Tho* he had in a manner fpent his whole life at A- 
thens, his fame had reached remote nations, and he 
was Urongly invited by Archelaus, king of Mace-, 
don, to rclide at his court. But Socrates refufed 
all corrcfpondence with that prince, on account of 
the violences which he had been guilty of in the be- 
ginning of his reign. For he difdained a thought of 
, giving Ihg leaft countenance to immorality or in-, 
juilice, and was in truth the greateft honor to human 
t.^ aaturje of aU tlie fages whom the heathen world 
l^^^uced^ 0'£R 
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0*ER all fhone out llie'great Athenian Sage, 
And father of Philofophy : the Sun, 
From whofe white blaze emerg'd each various fed: 
Took various teints, but with diminifh'd beam. 
Tutor of Athens ! He, in ev'ry ftreet. 
Dealt pricelefs treafure. Goodnefs his delight, 
Wifdom his wealth, and glory his reward. 
Deep through the human heart, with playfd^. 
His funple queftion ilole ; as into truth 
And ferioits deeds he fmifd the laughing K^ce ; 
Taught moral happy life, whate'er can blefs^' , 
Or grace mankind ; and what he taught he was» 

Thompson. 

The Athenians were quickly fenfible of therr 
own injuftice, and the damage which the commiJ- 
nity fuffered by the death of this great and good 
man. To make fome fort of attonement for it, his 
principal accufer Mditus was condemned to die, and 
tlie reft to perpetual exil. A public mourning was 
decreed ; and his ftatue, the workmahftiip of the 
inimkable Lyfippus was eredled at the expence of the 
ftate^ in the raoft eminent part of the eity^ 
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CHAP. Yir. 
Of AGESILAUS. 

AGESILAUS was the fon of Archidamu5>, 
one pf the bet kings that Sparta ever pro^ 
duced. On the deatli o£ his father, his elder bro- 
ther Agis fiicceded to the throne. Agis had a iba? 
named Leotychides, whofe legitimacy he had always. 
queftioned; But ia his lafl moments hd did z<iknow». 
le(^ him for his lawful fon, moved thereto by hiSv 
tears and earneft entreaties. At the fame time that 
ke did this, he bc^fought the Lacedsemonians wha 
were prefentto bear witnefs of the iincerity of his: 
d^cl^ratioa ; aodthat he from hii heart retiadledi 
what at any time he miglit have raD% faid of his 
fiifpe^ng the legitimacy of Leotyqhides. But this, 
recpgnilion c;am^ too late ; and Leotychides thereby 
loft not only his pretQufions to the crown, but eveH: 
to his paternal ei^ate* 



Agesllaus was a man of exemplary virtues and 

greaijt capacity, and had many friends; and amongfl 

reft, tyfandisrwho reduced Athens, and whofc 

ititcie£L 
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/iiitereilJ was very powerfuL Tho* the laws of Lace- 
dxmon, which began now to be mucJi relaxed; did: 
not compell the. heirs o£ the crown to, endure the 
fharp difcipline of the Lycurgic education, yet the 
younger children of kings (and'fuch was Ag e si- 
la !rs) were as feverely bred as the meaneft La- 
cedamon. This pioved a lingular happinefs to the 
prince of whom we are fpeaktng, who, . for the glo- 
ry of a long and happy reign, was chiefly indebted^ 
to the. foundation laid by this manner of education. 

His temper was compounded of qualities which, 
very rarely meet. For he was amiable and belov- 
ed, yet ambitious and afpiring. Thus he was brave, . 
aftive,. and of highfpirit; but at the fame time- 
wonderfully good-natured; gentle, tra6lable, and? 
fond of his country, perhaps beyond comparifon.. 
For he preferred- the intereftj of Sparta, not only- 
to his owJi intereft> but to hh pcace^ to his fafety,. 
his honor and his reputation*. He allowed all things 
to be fittingju which ihe commanded, and placed his 
utmoft: happinefs in* his capacity of Irving her, not' 
only on fuchtoccafions as were attended with luAre 
and eclat, but in thofe which had neither honor nor< 
profit to recommend them*. It had been wonderful ta> 
have feen a prince of. this character without the. 
cfieem and friendlbie of his awn citizens, . 
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But llie regard winch the famous Lj-fanJer ha<f 
. for him, was of very early date^ For Lyfander was 
his lover r wliich ufage among ihe* Greeks we have 
explained in the Hfe of Socrates. And this friendship 
continued when Ages i la its was grown upland 
aiightily facilitated his mounting the throne. 

There was but one thing, that gave this prince . 
and his friends any trouble. Tlris was an- Oracle, 
which one Diopithcs produced to the following 
cflfea ; 

*Tho' great thy enipFre, Sparta, yet refram 

* From a lame Rule ; which come, thou ihalt fuftaia 

* Ills unendur'^d before, and feel the rage 

* Of war, aor force can quell, nor fkill afTuage.' 

This was thought to point at Agesilaus, who 
had one leg iliorter than the otlier. But Lyfander 
out-did Diopithes the interpreter in. his own fcience. 

* The Oracle cannot polTibly meaa the lamenefs in 
' the king's leg. That, faid he, is a thing which the 

* Gods cannot hate, becaufe they have caufed it. 

* The lamenefs muft be in the title. Beware there- 

* fore, O Laced xraonians, of -placing an illegitimate 

* king on the throne, nay, even one whofe birth is 

* but fufpedled. For that is moft likely to be the 

* lame Rule or reign, hinted at by the Oracle." 

Lysander's 
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Lys A ndkr's explanation, backed by his autho- 
rity, had the defired effect.. The fenate and people 
excluded Lcotychides alike from the kingdom and 
the private efiate of his father. Xenophon fays^ 
that his claim was deftroyed by three invincible ar- 
guments.. The firft was, the repeated declarations 
of his fuppoftd father : fecondly, his mother, wha 
ought to have known bell, averred the &me thing t 
Laflly, that Neptune had by an earthquake (which 
was always attributed to this God of the fea) forced 
Agi* out of bed from his. wife, who thereupon ab- 
ftained.fromher teuinwnths, after the expiration ol 
which term Leptygbides was born. 

Agesii^aus beftowed' half the ^ftate of his bro* 
ther Agis, the late king, upon his relations by the 
^lother's fide;; who,thp perfons of great merit, were 
in vety low circumftanccs. By this feafonable gene* 
j.ofity he gained the hearts of the people. His be- 
haviour was equally acceptable to the Ephori and 
the fenate. He treated them with the utmoft civility,, 
and the greateft conikience and afFcdtion, He was 
ever lludious to oblige thofe, who had befen of the 
oppolite party at his election. He preferred them, 
as.often as their merit gave them a reafonable pre- 
tence, and relieved them under misfortunes. In truth,. 
he aded with fuch prudence and benignity, that at 
faft the Ephori, feeing no ill qualities to be offended 
i^ith, t;ook umbrage at his goqd ones, and laid a. 

mujft^ 
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mul^ on him for a very extraordinary crime, thsrt if^ 
for monopolizing the affcdlions of the people, Thiy, 
however fmgular it may feem, was confonant enougir 
to the conHitution of Sparta.. 

The origin of thefe magiftrates, called EplionV 
is afcribed to Theopompus, king of Sparta ; wha 
feeing the neceflity of leaving magiftrates to execute 
the laws, when the kings were in the field, as they 
commonly were, inftituted thefe, as deputies or af^ 
fiftants. But they foon grew to have no dependence 
on the kings, but on the contrary lorded it over 
them. They were five in number chofen out of therr 
own body, and were a kind of popular tribunes, 
placed as checks on the fenate and kings. The c- 
ledion of them was annual, and their authority 
boundlefs. They prefided in the afTemblies, colle6!ed 
the fufTrages, declared war and made peace, treated 
with foreign ftates, determined the number of forces, 
appointed the funds for them, diflributed rewards 
and punifhmcnts, and fined, and even occalionally 
put to death, the kings themfelves. 

Kffore Agf.silaus was well fettled on the 
thionc, his country foimd itfelf excedingly'diftrelTed. 
]n cdnfcquence of tlie afliftance which their general 
Clcarcl'.us and the forces under him, had given to 
Cyrui the younger, Artaxerxes had declared liimfelf 
their enemy ; had fent relief of men or money to 

liieir 
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their rivals for power at Athens and in Baeotia ; and 
and Iiad determined to reduce all tlie Greek cities 
in Afia, of which Sparta had afTumed to herfelf the 
protedion. On this account they had iirft fent 
Tliymbro, and, after him, Dercyllidas into Aiia. 
This laft commander at the head of feven thoufand 
men had brought TilTaphernes to terms ; and the 
Greek cities were to remain free, 'till the treaty was 
either ratified or difavovved by the king of Peilia 
and the ftate of Sparta. 

Yet preifently after, the great king began to 
make mighty preparations, both by fea and land, 
as for the invaiionof Greece. On this Ages i la us 
offered, if he might have but thirty Spartans, two 
thoufand new-raifed Helotes, and (ix thoufand of 
t4ie allied troops, to pafs into Afia, and engage ei- 
t?lier to procure a peace, or cut out fo much work 
for the Perfian, that he Ihould have little leifure or 
inclination to march into Greece. This propofal of 
carrying the war into the enemy's country was foon 
after embraced, and Ages i la us was declared ge- 
neral of Greece^ 

But before any refolution was taken, as the king 
was facriiicing for his country, according to cuflom, 
the Arufpex or diviner, from the bowels of three 
fcveral vidlims, declared that there was fome very 
^reat confpiracy on foot againft him and all the ma- 
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giftrates of Sparta. Soon after, this confpiracy was 
difcovered to the bottom by the information of one 
of the perfons concerned. Hereupon the Ephori and 
fcnate took fuch quick and eflfedlual meafures, tho* 
with fome little injury to the laws, that all the con- 
fpirators were fuddenly removed out of the way. 

At the motion of Lyfander, wIk) burned with 
an impatient delire of being in Aiia, which had 
teen the fcene of many of his great anions, the num* 
ber of forces already fpecified were decreed to A- 
GESiLAUs. But the king deferred his acceptance 
of the command, 'till a council of thirty was af- 
iigned him. At the head of which was Lyfander. 

While the army was drawing together about 
Geraftus, Agf.silaus went with fome friends to 
Aulis, where the thoughts of his expedition, in all 
probability, fuggefted to his mind a dream ; where- 
in he was admonilhcd to imitate Agamemnon in fa- 
crificing, inafmuch as he was become his fucceffor 
and was on the point of going general in chief of 
the Greek forces againft the Barbarians, an office 
which Iiad never been borne but by Agamemnon and 
liimfelf. Agesilaus, in complianoe with this Vi- 
fion, refolved to facrifice. But refle(fting on the bar- 
barity which Agamenuion had been guilty of, he 
fubftitutedan Hind, inftead of a Virgin; and having 
caufed it to be crowned with garlands, directed liis 

owa 
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own diviner to folemnize the facrifice. The Bao- 
tians, hcaringof this and being extremely provoked 
that in their territories he fhould employ one of his 
Attendants^ inftead of the Sacrificer appointed by 
them, fcQt deputies to forbid him to facrifice in a ' 
manner contrary to their laW. The deputies, hav- 
ing delivered thetr mcflage in the temple of Aulis, 
and perceiving that little heed was given to it, went 
diredtty to the altar, and tlirew the facrifice off from 
it upon tlic ground. As trifling as this circumftance 
may feem, it a^erwards proved the occafion of a 
war, which fub^^e^ted the Spartan empire over 
Greece^ and had well nigii deftroyed her ftate. 

At this time Aoesilaus was fo much difcom- 
ipofed, that he immediately hoift'ed fail and bore 
away for Afia, without flaying for any other rites, 
or offering any other facrifice. This would be na- 
turally conf^rued at ihat time of day, that, as the ce- 
remony was left imperfeft, the fuccefs of the expedi** 
tion would prove fo too. 

On his arrival in Afia, he found things in a fitu* 
alion which he neither expected, nur could fore fee. 
At Sparta he was king : but here Lyfander was treat- 
ed as if he had been fomewhat more. All refped,, 
all application, was paid to him. And he received it, 
rather with the haughtinefsof a deity, than with that, 
cbmplaifance which is' natural to man, Tfie refl of 
'■ You IIL R ^^ 
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the commanders firll ftomached it. They grew wi- 
eafy at finding themfelves degraded from being coun- 
cellors to Agesilaus, into officers^ or rather mi- 
nifters of one of their Colleagues. They complained 
therefore to the king, who immediately applied a 
very quick remedy. For he denied every fuit 
which Lyfander made to him, and countenanced 
all who did not apply to him. This partly had^ 
and partly had not the Intended effedl. For as foon 
as the Greeks fettled in Afia perceived it, they no 
longer moved their fuits by Lyfander, but continued 
notwithflanding to pay him as much refpedl as before. 
This nettled the king, tho' he was not naturally en- 
vious. AVhereupon he appointed this great man o- 
verfeer of his provifions ; and to infult the loniaiis, 
fa id openly, * Let them now go, and pay_their court 

• to my butcher/ Lyfander quickly took an oppor- 

• tuni^y of coming to an eclairciffement ; for, the 
firll time they were alone, he addrefTed the king thus, 

• In truth, Agesilaus, you know very well how to 
' lefTen your friends.' ' Yes, anfwered the king, 
' when they affeft to be greater than I ; nor can it 

• be thought unjuft, that thofe fhould have power 

• with me, who moft concern themfelves in promot- 

• ing my power.* 'Sir, replied Lyfander, very mo- 

• deftly, you are pleafed to exercife a greater liber-. 

• ty in fpeaking, than I ever did in a(fling. But I 
' befeech you, fir, for the fake of thofe flrangers,. 
' who have their eyes upon us, to aflign me that poft>^ 

' whereitt 
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« wherein T may be lea ft fufpefted by you, and have 
♦ it moft in my power to render you fcrvice/ The 
krng thereupon appointed hhn ambafTador to the 
allies of Sparta near the Hellefpont. This office he 
executed with great diligence and integrity. He 
prevailed upon one Mithridates a Perfian, who was 
at variance with Pharnabaziis the governor of the 
province, to revolt with a great body of troops, and 
to join Ages I LA us. However, finding the king 
fneconcileable, he determined with himfelf to return 
to Greece, highly diifatisfied not only wkh his treat- 
ment, but with the government of his country alfo ; 
which he refolved to overturn, if it was in hia 
power. 

AoESiLAUs, en his coming upon the coaft of 
Afia, had landed at Ephefus with a coniiderabFe bo- 
dy of troops, before any of the king's officers had 
the leaft intimation of his defign: with fuch fecrecy 
and expedition had the whole been managed at Spar- 
ta. He took the field with ten thoufand foot 
and four thoufand horfe ; and finding no body in a 
condition to oppofe him, carried all before him. 
Hereupon Tilfaphernes, the king's lieutenant in 
thofe . parts, fent a meflTenger to him, to enquire for 
what end he was come into Afia, and why he had 
taken up arms? Agesilaus anfwcred, that he was 
come to affift the Greek inhabitants of Afia, and to 
leftore them to their ancient liberty. TilTaphemes^ 

R 2 O^b^S^ 
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quite unprepar'd for a war, affured Agssixa usthat 
his mailer would grant him what he demanded, pro^ 
vjded that he committed no adt&ofhoflility, 'till tlie 
return of an exprefe which he had fe^t to couTt. 
AG£sitAUs believed him. A truce was agreed ou 
for three months, and fw.orn feo on both fides. Eiit^ 
Tiffaphernes, without any regard to his oath^ inade 
no other ufe of this cefiation, than to afTemble troops 
on all fides ; and fent to the king fo& more forces. 
Ages 1 1, A us wa^ not uninformed of this, yet pre* 
ferved the truc^ on his part mod religiouily. Thus, 
while he rendered the faith of his enemy fufpeded 
by all, he throHglily confirmed them In tlu:opinioa. 
lyhich they had conceived of his own > inviolable.^ 
oath and lionor. 

, TissAPHEANES, having now received the fuc- 
pours which he had fent for^ was peremptory in his 
next meiTage to Agesjjlaus, that he fhould imme* 
diately depart Afia, and denounced ws^r againft him 
in cafe of a refuCal. Tliis denunciation greatly 
alarmed the Lacedxmonians and their allies. For 
they believed themfelves in no condition to oppofe 
the very numerous army of Tiffaphernes, who had 
been joined by auxiliaries from all parts of tlie Per- 
fiaii empire. As for Agesilaus himfelf, he heard 
the heralds of Tiffaphernes with a gay and eafy air, * 
and defired them to tell their mafter, that '* he was. 
-*,* under great obliga»tion$ to him for having made 

f.'tiie 
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•' the Gwis, by bi« perjitfy, cacmwa to Ferfia> and 
** friends to G;r#ece*" 

Hx next c»r4«Etfil hb ti»oop» te be in pead]nef6 to 
maich ; aad font orders, to^thccifiesr wliich lay in his 
way fo<Cafia, topscyride 9II necdfaries fer the army, 
urluchfhould be regularly paid fof, on pain of miiir 
tary esecuticdi. He ^ve dife^ions alfo to the lon^ 
aajiSy £otians, and Uefle%oatine Gredu, «o fend 
jbway to £pfae(uft the liip^ies which weie to take tlie 
field with him- 

As AaEsitA![rs was weak in horfe^ and the 
nd^nt^4nou» country olCaJia: was not oiuch adapt*- 
itti &)!f cskTsdrj to 91ft in^; and fiirthec, becautb his 
^wfi.eftate iadi hftbilatipn lay tbesre^ and he fuppo^ 
nd A<i£ftL^vs^ beajr a pejp&ftal enmity to him 
6Hrhi9faiudidemt beharieiir ;. TilTapheriies took it 
for gp^aicd that this would indeed be the fcene of 
.a&toa*. He thecefore difpatekod tiuther all hk foot, 
amd led lii«.hcurfe into the phin of tbe Meander^ with 
dMgh to ittSeicepC «he Qr^ks, and tread theni down 
mtix hk cairaby, upon the march. 

BvT AGi&iXAV&took juiV the contrary route, 

fndmatchiffg to the left, met the fupplies, which 

he had direfttd'ti^ jpinhim at ElpheAis, and proced* 

ed witli all expedition to Phrygia, As this invafion 

R } wa« 
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was entirely unexpefted^ he over-ran a great part of 
the province without any oppofition, took many ci- 
ties, and loaded with an immenfe booty, marched 
back by tlie fea-ooaft into Ionia, and wintered at 
Ephefus. By tills campaign he both enriched his 
friends, and Ihewed TiiTaphemes how much hisfu* 
perior he was in poh'cy and firatagem. And while 
their own intereft endeared him to his foldiers, the 
care and humanity, which he extended towards all 
his prifoners, rendered him wett-fp|oken of indber 
loved even by his enemies. 

But as Phar'-abazus, by Hie great multihide of 
his cavalry, protefted the plain country of Phrygia, 
he faw the neceflity of providing a formidable body 
of horfe, thut he might not feem to make a prscda- 
tory war of it. In every city therefore, whither his 
power extended, he enquired out thofe who kept 
liorfes, and gave public notice that every one, who 
ihould fupply a horfe and arms, and an able man, 
ihould be exempt from fervice. An opportunity 
which perfons of property gladly embraced* Where 
any city was famous for the breed of Horfes, there 
he procured as great a number of riders as poflible, • 
judging that the inhabitants of fuch would always 
make the beft hoifemen. And by ihefe meacs he very 
foon coUefled a rcfpeftabk body of liAcra, 
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As the fpring approached, he drew all his levies 
to Ephefus. Here the troops, both horfe and foot, 
were continually exercifed, and rewards were liber* 
ally diftributed amongit thofe, who diftinguifhed 
themielvcs fay their a^Uvity and cxpertnefi. The 
city itielf was a %l\t mofk worthy of admiration ; 
for in every part- of it was .a continual market of 
arms andhor£?s. The houfes were filled with fmiths 
and workmen >of every kind, who were bufied in pre- 
paring all nqceiiaries for the troops ; and thd whole 
place had the appearance of an armory. 

When the king and his foldiers left the ufual 
places of exercife, they marched in proceilion with 
crowns upon their heads to the temple of Diana, 
where tfhey hiirig up their wreaths to the Goddefs. 
Thus where men have a due fenfe of religion, and 
attend to their military exercifes, and fiudy obedience 
to their officers ; how is it pollible that the beft hope 
Ihoukl not be entertained. As he conceived that z 
valuable addition of courage wotild accrue to hcs 
men from a rational'cohtemptdf theciicmy, he or* 
dered a feW captives, takeii 5y the Maroders, to be 
fold naked. When ' tlie foMiers obfer vW how plump 
and f^tiF they were, from luxurious indolence and 
foft ckntthingand the continual ufe of vehicles, they 
gave up all apprehenfiohs and conceived their ene< 
mies to be litUe better than ^6m6i. A nd how Ag e« 
siLAvi once more gave oifdtn to all His forces to 
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liold tlicmfelves ia readinefs to mafoh s for that he- 
rateaded to lead thtm to the rich«ft part o£tbec»ui> 
key by the Ihorteft rput^ 

Wrxm Tiiiaphernes received ihtdligencr of ihi^ 
ke took it for gpraiured that tlie king intended tm^. 
deceive him again, and that his real deiiga was mur 
upon Ciria^ He therefore marched aU his infaairj^ 
ao the defence of that peoviace, and^aiadfi hisrca^ 
valry to encamp as hsfone, ia thir plajiis of th( 
Meander. But Aass i ha v^ made aa imifMtba iat^' 
Ihe territory of Sardis, the capital of Lydia ; and' 
marching f3f three- d^ys together ii^a country where 
an enemy was not to bft dt^n^ atnaiiod a. prodigious- 
quantity of forage api4 provifion o^ eirery Ua&for 
his army*. On the fourtlii day tlie enemy's hodc begiaa* 
lo appear.. Their, cQmmandef dire&ed ti^e oAoer^. 
who had charge oi the bagg:^ge> to pa& the Pa4tobj^ 
ajad mai'k out a camp. Ia the mean lime himfelf atr^ 
lacked the Greek$t who- wece dif periled about the 
counUy for pUiadef,. and flew maay. of tlieou. As 
icon as AG&sxLAi{s.wafi appru^ of this, he£ent 
out hisi:avalx:y to theju* ailiftaiice i oa whofo advaiu:e 
the Perfians drew up in order of battle*. The kingp. 
(lading tliat their infaatry was not come up (for they 
were feveral days iparch. behind) judged this a fa* 
voraUe opportunity for a^on,. ;^nd hariixg. iacii« 
iiped, attacked thi^ wiUi ail his forces. The di£- 
pjute wa5 not l^mg j^j; obflAn^« Soqae of the Perfians 

were 
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were pufhed into the river, and tiic reft were put to- 
flight. The Greeks purfiied, and made themfelves 
mafters off the enemy's camp. Tlie king then march«v 
cd to Sard is, burning and faying wafte the whole 
coimtry round it. And in this and the preceding, 
campaign he colleded fo much valuable fpoil from 
the fubjefts of Perfia, that the tenth of it, which wa*. 
confecrated to the Delphian Apollo, amounted ta. 
910 re than a hundred talents. 

Thr lofs of this battle greatly Incenfed the Pei^ 
fian monirch igainU Tifiaphernesi and increafed' 
the fufpicion which he had before conceived of him,, 
4IS if he had fomething elfe in view befides his ma? 
Iter's intereft. At the fame thne Conon, who war 
now admiral trf the Perfian fleet, arriving at court 
heightened his difpleafure with new complar^tl^^ 
4gainftkjm. Fof he had deprived the foldiers oa, 
i^ard the fleet of their pay, and thereby difabled 
him from doing the king any Service. Qiieen Pary- 
fotisy Hieking's mother, aAuated by an ineconcilable 
l^atred againft all thofe who had any fhare in the 
death of her fon Cyrus, did not fail oh this occafion. 
to aggravate the charges brought againft him.. Here« 
Mpon the king refolvcd to put him to death ; but 
Ijetng afiraid to attack, him openly, by reafon of the 
great authority which he had in Aiia, he charged 
Tithrauftes,, captain of the gxiards, with that im- 
portant gomn^lfTion, giving hijn a.t the fame tim^. 
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two letters. One of tliefe was diredled to Tiflapher- 
nes, and empowered him to carry oil the war againft 
the Greeks, In what manner he thought belir The 
other was addrelTed to Ariatus, governor of LaiiiTa, 
commanding him to ailift Tit hrauiies with his counfel 
and all his forces, in (eizing Tiffaphernes. On ibc 
receipt of this mandate, ^riacus deHred TilTaphernes, 
to corae to him, that they might confer together 
concerning the operations of the enfuing campaign. 
TifTaphernes, fuf^ efling nothing, went to him with 
a guard only of three hundred men. But while he was 
bathing, according to the Perlian cuilom, and dif- 
armed, he was feized and put into the hands of TI- 
thrauftes, who caufed his head to be ftruckofFand 
fent into Perfia. The king gave it to Paryfatis : an 
acceptable prefent to a lady of her vindiftive ipitit* 

Upon the death of Tiffaphernes, Tithrauftes> 
who was appointed to fuccede him, fent great pie- 
fents to Ag£sxlaus, telling him that, the caufe of 
the war being removed, and the author of all their 
differences put to death, nothing could prevent an 
accomodation: that the king his mafier would al- 
low the Greek cities in Afia to enjoy their liberty, 
paying him the cuftomary tribute ; which was all 
that the Lacedaemonians required when they firft 
began the wa^. 
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Agesilaus aiifwercd, that he could not come 
to any agreement without orders from Sparta. How- 
ever, as he was #iUing to give Tithrauiles the fatis- 
fadtionof removing owl of his province, he marched 
jHto Phrygia, which ^as the province of Pharnaba- 
zus ; and Tithrauftes advanced thirty talents to de- 
fray the charges of the march. As he was on the 
way thither, he received a letter from the magiflrates 
of Sparta, giving him the command of the fleet, as 
well as the land-forces. By this new commiffion he 
was appointed fole commander of all the troops io 
Afia, both by fea and land. 

This drew him down to the fta-coaft, where he 
put the fleet in good order, and appointed Pifander, 
liiis wife's brother, admiral of it, ordering him forth- 
with to put to fea. In this he was more influenced 
by private afFeftion for his brother- in-law, than he 
ought to have beeru Fox tho* Pifander was a man of 
gieat courage and approved valour, yet he was not 
in other refpeft equal to that important truft, as 
tlvc event fufficiently proved. 

Having fettled the maTitime afiairs, Age^t- 
LAUs purfued kis defign of invading Phrygia, where 
lie reduced many cities, and amafled great fums of 
money; maintaining his army on the territories of 
Fharnabazus, in great affluence. From thence he 
ijBarched-lnto Paphlagonia^ being invited thither by' 

S^lt!x\vdax^» 
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Spithridates, a noble Perfian who had revolted ^om 
the king. There lie concluded a league with Cotys, 
king of that country ; and retunii% into Phrygian 
took the itrong city of Dafcyliutn> and there win« 
tered in the palace of Pliarnabazus ; obliging the 
adjacent country to fupply his ai-my with aH manner 
-of provifions. 

TiTHR AUsTEs, findingtliat Agesixa us was for 
carrying on the war in Afia, fent Tiniocrates oi 
Rhodes into Greece with large fums of money, to 
corrupt the leading men in their cities, and r^indle 
a war againll the Lacedafcmonians. This ftratagem 
produced the intended effedl; for the cities of Thebes, 
Argos, Corinth and others, entering into a coufedef' 
acy, obliged the Laced»moniaas at laft to recaS 
their kin^. 

But ill the mean time, and in the beginning of 
the next fpring, as Agiesil^us was Teady to take 
the field, Pharnabazus invited him to an interview, 
and as the invitation was accepted, after expatiat- 
ing on the fervices which he had done for the La- 
cedaemonians in tlieir war with the Athenians, re- 
proached them with* ingratitude in the bittereft- 
terms : fmce, in return for fo many favors, they 
had pilLged his palace, and ravaged his lands at 
Dafcylium, whicJi were his own hereditary eftate, 
AU tUs wa^ ver)( true. And A<^£^I'La.u« and the- 

Laoed«* 
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Lacedamontans who atttfided him, were to fuch 
a degree alhamed at findiog themfdves £o juftly up- 
braided with ingrartitude, that they knew not what 
anfwer to makeii nor how to cxcufe fuch an unge- 
nerous proceding. However, to make krin the beft 
amends they could, they obliged thentfelves by a fo 
lenm promife, not to invade any of the provinces 
under his government, fo long ai there were others 
into which they might carry the war againft the Pef- 
fmtk king. They were as gcod as their word, and 
immediately witMrew, with a defign to invade the 
upper parts of Afia, and pcofecute the wax in the 
very heart of the Periian empire. 

But while Ageszlaus was prodding this 
expedition; a meffenger arrived at the camp horn 
Sparta, acquainting him, that the Ephori recalled 
him to defend his own country, againft which feveral 
^ates of Greece had fonaed a ftroag tonfederacy. 
He readily complied with this podei, and made all 
the hafte' thither he could: but complained at his 
deparlihfe that the Peritaas. had driven litm out ef 
Aiia with thirty dioufeuid Accherv aiiuding to tke 
Perfian Darics, which were pieces o£ gold^ fianped 
4»n Qoe iide with ti^ figure of an archer. 

No lefspfaife is due to the behavteur of Age- 
siLA%s m the cabinet, than ii% the iield. For 
wlien he.eaisredAfia9.the GMek Cities thevc wedt 
V0U III S \^^^ 
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fent into faftions, and rendered miferable by tbelr 
inicftine diviiions. But by hw endeavours a perfed 
reconciliation was atchieved amongft them all, with- 
-out having recourfe either to banifhmeftl or ilaughter. 
The Afiatic Greeks were fo fenfible of their oHigati- 
-ons to him on thefe accounts, that they regretted his 
<ieparture sts the lofs of their father and their friend. 
And to give inconteftible evidence of their affection, 
they fpontaneoufly attended him into Greece, and 
.chcarfully paid back the afliftance, which they had 
fo lately received ; tho' they knew that tlie conteft 
was to be with enemies as brave as tliemfelves* 

Having pafled the Hellefpont, he took the 
.fame rout which Xerxes, king of Terfia had done, 
%vhen he invaded Greece. Only the fame march, in 
which the Periian had employd a whole year, the La- 
cedxmonian performed in lefs than a month ; fo 
eager was he to advance to the relief of bis country. 
When he had reached the confines of ThelTaly, tlie 
LarilTseans, Cranonians, Scotufaeans, and Pharfalians, 
w'ho were the allies of the Baeptians, atid indeed the 
ThelTalians in general, infeded his march. At firft 
Jie had led his army 'in a fquare bcdy, having one 
lialf of his cavalry in the van, and the other half in 
the rear. But now as the ThefTalians retarded his 
jiiarch, by frequently falling upon his lear, he found 
Jiimfelf obliged tq detacb all thofe Iti his Van rhi- 
licj> £uch excepted as he kept about lus own per/on. 

When 
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When the enemy found thcmfelves prefled by the 
keavy-armed troops> in conjundlion with thefe, they 
gave back by little and little, when thofe who im- 
prudently followed them, did it to their own lofs- 
Agesilaus therefore, once more reinforcing them 
with his own guard, charged tiiem, upon the next - 
occafion, to purfue the enemy in a body, *till ihey 
were entirely difperfed,. The ThefTalians then at- 
tacking, and (lowly retiring as ufual^ were furprizeJ: 
to find thcmfelves clofely purfued by. the complete 
body in order ; and while fome of them, in the con- 
fufion which this occafioned, puih*d on to avoid the 
danger, others were cut down, or taken prifoners^ 
as they endeavoured to turn and defend themfelves* 
Polycharmus the Pharfalian, who commanded them,, 
was flain fighting, with thofe around him. On this 
tliey all fled with precipitation,, nor flopped 'till 
they had gained the mountain of the Anthracenfianr^ 
But many of theni in this flight lofl their liberty oc 
lives. 

Agesilaus raifed & trophy, and encamped in 
the fame place to refrcft his army. He was cxced- 
ingly delighted with this viflory, as it was gained 
by a body of cavalry of his own forming, againft 
tliofe who were efteemed the beft horfemen in the' 
T^orld. The next day, having^ pafTed the moimtains 
of Pthia, the reft of his march was among friends^ 
'till he came to Baeofia. Here the Phocenfians and: 
©rchomenians joined him. 

S 2 "^^> 
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On the other fide, tlie Thebams, Athenians, Co* 
rinthians, Argives, JEaizm, Eubceans, and both the 
Locrians, had waited his arriral, and were p*epared 
to give him a warm reception.* 

Agesilaus had but about a thoufahd Spartam 
with him, but had fo increafed the reft of h» forces, 
that he was not out- numbered by the enemy; tlio* 
he had left four thoufand behind him In Afiaj io 
fecure his conquefts. Thefe were all completely 
armed. Nothing was to be feea amongft tliem but 
lettering brafs and purple. They were inttred to 
labor ; men of approved courage, and of fuch mti- 
tual emulation, as to engage with alacrity any body 
of men that could be brought againft them. 

H^NCE the cpnteft was like to be very fliarp; 
for tlie Thebans and their allies were choice troops, 
and flufli'd with ridlory, having defeated one ar- 
my of the Lacedaemonians already, in which ac- 
tion tlie brave Lyfander £eU ; ^d obliged another 
under Paufauias to retreat, 

Ag e s 1 1 a us commanded the right wing of his own 
armyi and in the left were the Orchomenians, in 
the fartheft ranks. On tlie enemy'^ fide, tlte The- 
bans made the right wing, and the Argives the left. 
Wlien the armies were approaching each other, a 
fcU fUence was obferved- on both fides, 'till they 

came 
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tame within the diftance of two hundred yards. 
Then the Thebans fet up a loud lliout, and ran for- 
ward to engage. When the enemy were within 
twelve or thirteen yards of them, the troops com- 
manded by Herippidas, rufhed out to the encounter. 
Thefc conlifted partly of fuch as had followed 
the younger Cyrus in his expedition, and of lonians, 
iEolians, and their neighbours near the Hellefpont. 
And thefe, when they came to the fpear's point, put 
the oppofite wing to flight. Nor did the Argives 
ftand long againfl the impetuofity of thofe who at- 
tacked them under the immediate command and eye 
of Ag ks I la us, but made offtowards Helicon ; for 
the battle was fought in. the plain of Coronea, 
Some of the Aiiatics, feeing this, crowned J^gesi* 
LA us as already victorious. But at this inftant news 
was brought to him, that the Thebans had brokea 
through the Orchomenians, and were plundering the 
baggage. Inilead therefore of purfuing the flying 
enemy, he wheeled round to attack tlic Thebans, 
But thefe, now feeing that their companions had fled, 
had recollefted themfelves in time, and were march- 
ing after them in good order. The conduCl of 
Agesilaus is arraigned by feveral writers on this 
occalion, who pretend that he was guilty of a great 
over-fight ia not letting the Thebans pafs forward, 
and then attacking them in flank and rear, whereby 
he might have gained an eafier vidbry. However 
that be, he was not folicitous to chufe the fafeft mea- 
S 3 fures 
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Aires for himfelf ; fince it is certain that he charged 
them in front, and theencoimter was very terrible,. 
There was no ihouting or clamour on this occafion^ 
but only fuch a murmur was heard as is the cffeft of 
firong refentment and a determined refohition to de- 
ftroy the enemy. But at length the Thebans were 
obliged to give way, and follow their allies towards 
Helicon, of whom great numbers fell in the retreats 

In this battle, whrch Xeaophon (who was hi it)^ 
calls the moil obftinate which that age had known. 
Ages iL A vs was wounded by different weapons ia 
almoft every part of his body. In this dreadfid con- 
dition as he lay, fome of his own horfe gallbped up 
to him, and informed him, that fourfcore of the ene- 
my in arms had taken refuge in a neighbouring tem- 
ple But i» pain and torture as he was, he enter- 
tained no thoughts of vengeance, and refufed to fully 
his vidlory or his piety, by the death of brave mcn^ 
or the infringement of the fanftuary which they had 
chofcn. On the contrary, he not only gave orders 
that they fliould be permitted to retire without moi- 
leftation whitheu tliey pleafed, but alfo commanded 
a party of horfe to efcorte them to a place of fafety.. 

Th e next day tire king gave dire^ions to Gylus, 
his lieutenant, to draw out the army and ered a 
trophy ; to fee that all the men had crowns of vic- 
tory on their heads, and to order the mufic of the 

whole 
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wholtarmy to play. While this was doing, an he- 
rald arrived from the Thebans to reqiicft a tiuce with 
leave to bury their dead. This was o;nnted ; and A* 
GELiLAUs departed in triumph for Lacedaemon ;, 
being better pleafed to enjoy a limited authority in 
his own country, which he loved with all the ten- 
demefs of a dutiful fon, thaa to be abfolute, and tltc 
firft man in Afia. 

His next expedition was againft Argos, the 
whole territory of which he laid wafte, and then led v, 
his army towards Corinth, the head-quarters of the 
confederates. Here, according to Cornelius Nepos, 
in one battle, he put to the fword ten thoufand of the 
enemy, and broke their ftrength: but wasfo far from 
glorying in this fuccefe, that he lamented the h^rd 
fortime of Greece, whofe fons thus perilhed through 
the artifices of tlie common enem)ir. 

HA.VING thus driven the enemy within the wall^ 
•f Corinth, many advifed him to ftorm the city ; he 
anfwered, " that,it did not at all fuit his difpofition ; 
*' that he conceived it his bufinefs to briiog thofe 
*' that were in error to a fenfe of their duty; and. 
*' not to dcftroy the nobleft cities in Greece. For 
«* wliile we deftroy thofe who hav.& fouglit vthh us. 
*' againft the Barbarians, we are but doing their bu* 
** iinefs, and putUng it in their power to opprefs u5^ 
5* when they pleafc," He then made liimfelf mafler 
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of the walls as far as to Lcchseiun, the port- to wii ml 
Ijie I ly of Coriiuh ; which done, he returned homcL 
li> the ctlcbjal km of the fe:dt called Hyaciathia, 

Ai-FERthls, nndcrftanding that the Corinthians 
kept all their cattle in the Piraeum, and that the- 
ijxotians hadan cafy conununication with Corintli 
this way from Creufis, he led hii forces thither. But 
hnding it crowded with ciefendants, after his troops 
had taken- tljc necefTary. lefrefhment, he marched 
thence ftrait to the city, and fat down before it. On 
this ahrm, all that were in the.Pirasum, removed to 
Corinth in the night, for its defence. At break of 
day Agesilaus rofe with liis army, and marched 
back again ; when he fo.und the Piraeiim deferted and 
ibmdoned, which he took pofleflion of, with all 
that was in it, and the fcveral fortilicalions which 
had been lately added. 

After this expedition, the Achaeans, who were 
inclined to a treaty with the Lacedaemonians, de- 
nianded aid of them againft the Acarnanians. A- 
GESiLATJs was therefore fent againft them, gained 
a vi(n:ory, and erefled atrophy. In confequence of 
this, he minaged affairs fo prudently, that not only 
a reconciliation was brought about between thofe 
tv.'o people, but a friendfiiip alfo was ellablifhed be- 
tween thein and the JEiclhns and Argives, and 
bjLiween the Laced^mouians and . all ofihem. But 

fiift. 
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firft, ts Agesilai^s had infifkd, the reiloration of 
all w1k> kad been exiled as Parti fans of Spaita^ was 
pr^ivkkd for. The fame thiHg was doiie, with it- 
fpedt to the Phliafians. 

His t^iidcrnefs indeed for thic friends and aHicf 
of ^ tiie Spartan cominonweatth was remkrkablf* 
When fome few of them were put to death by their 
adverfaries at Tliebes \ to reirenge thefe and to fuo* 
cour the ttS, lie led an army againft that city* But 
ftidkig all fo welt fdrtified with foffies ind rampartf, 
that they could not be foiled, he laid wade the coun* 
try "from Cynocephals to the city^ and offered the 
Thebans. battle, both in the plain and t])e hill-coun- 
try, which they refufed. The next year he led hit 
army once more againft Thebes, and having made 
himfelf maAerof the fortifications of Scoku, wafted 
all thereftofBmtia. 

Hb refufed to be concerned in that expedition 
however, which ended in the total difcomfiture of 
the LaoedaMnonlans at Leuftra ; as if he had fore* 
feen the event. After that fatal calamity, wherein 
ahnoft as many of his country^men periihed as were 
left behind at home, and it was fuppofed that the 
Spartans would no mofe be able to march out of their 
own country ; and there was now a declared alToci- 
ation between the Boeotians, Arcadian^ and Eleans : 
yet, on fome violence offered to his friends at Tegea, 
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he took the field with no more than a (ingle Mora or 
regiment, confiding of about feven hundred men, and 
utterly dellroyed the whole region of tliofe who had 
committed this injury. 

BfJT now the time approached, which was to 
determine whetlier Lacedasmon itfelf fhould any long^ 
er have a being or not. For the confederacy againft 
it was now become general. The Arcadians^ Argives, 
Eleans, Bxotians, Phoceniians, Locrians, TheiTalians, 
JEnians, Acarnanians and Eubceans, all marched 
againil it ; while its own flaves and many of the 
neighbouring cities revolted. The conjuncture was 
nice and required the moft confummate prudence 
joined with the moii invincible courage. 

On this occafion Agesilaus was appointed 
dictator, or rather legiflator, with a power over the, 
laws themfelves. The reafon of this extraordinary 
inveilure was^ that fuch as fled from the battle of 
Leuftra, had been of courfe degraded from theii 
honors, conftrained to appear in garments patched 
with divci5colou"8,to wear their beards Iwlf-fliaved, 
and to fufler any who pleafed, to iafult and beat 
thcni without refiitance. But the exercife qf fucU 
feverity in this diftrels of the republic was judged 
improper, and might be attended with ill confe- 
f]uenccs. To remedy this, an abfohile authority 
was entrufted with Agesilaus. And. this prince 

immediately 
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Immediately on the occafion, gave a proof that he 
was worthy of the tnift repofed in him r a proof which 
■fet him above all comparifon, and which indeed can 
never be fufficiently admired. He came out of the 
temple very gravely in'o the piillic afTembly, and by 
one fhort fenten:e leftored the public pe ice, quieted 
fuch as were luider apj>rehenfion?, and at the fame 
•time faved the Lycurgic irilitutes. Thefentence, 
•which he pronounced authoritatively, was this ; 
** Let the laws fleep to-day; but to-nwrrow let Ihem 
*' refumc their fuM vigor." Then old and lame as he 
was, he made that expedition towards Tegea in Ar- 
-cadia, which we have juft mentioned ; to fliew them 
that tlie fortune of Sparta was not entirely loft. 

And now that Laconli itfelf was Invaded by tlie 
^reat Epaminondas, at the head of fifty thoufa nd 
•men, he appeared to have fuflicicnt refojrces in hrs 
■own prudence and courage. For, tho* the city was 

without walls, tliey foimd an impregnable barrier 
4n the king himfelf; wlio difpofed the citizens witli 

fuch (kill, fo readily and effedually oppofed tire 

enemy, wherever they^attempted to enter, and was fo 
-quick at feeing and making the moff of every ad- 
irantage, that the illuOrlous Theban found it im- 

poitible to attack the place to any purpofe. So that 
-it was evident enough, that had not Agesilaus 
4hen been, neither had Sparta, 
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But it was not with the public enemy alone 
that Agbsilaus was engaged. For in the midfk 
of tliefe <liiftra£tions, a very dangeious confpi-. 
racy broke out« Two hundred of the Sparta a 
youth had determined to join the enesny^ and 
for tliat purpoie had feized the temple of Diana at 
liTorion. Tliofe under Agesilaus would Iiave at- 
tacked them immediately and put them to the fword. 
But the kiugj not knowing how far tlve contagion 
might have reached, would not f idfer it. He went 
himfclf lo the place, attended by one fer\'ant only. 
When he drew near, he called out to tlvem, " Geft- 
*' tlemen, you miftook iny orders : I did not direct 
*' that you iliould come all to this one place ; but 
*' that feme of you Ihould go there — and fome there.* . 
The confpirators, hearing this, believed tliat they 
were not difcovered. Therefore, inftantly feparating 
they went to the poih whicli he had alTigned- 
I'hus fcparatcd, they were eafily feized ; and being 
conduifted to examination, were afterwards put to 
death the fame night : the laft neceflity fuperfeding 
tlic ordinary forms of law. 

It has been objected to the conduct of Age- 
silaus, tliat his inveteracy to the Thebans was the 
great caufe of the prolongation of this war, wlvich 
had well nigh ended in the ruin of the Lacede- 
monian ftate. But,, if tliis really was tlie cafe, 
as to us it does not appear to have been, yet the 

great 
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great fervices which he did for his country therein, 
and his preferving the city from being tak^n by a 
numerous and vi^orious enemy, were fuch reparati- 
ons, that we may juftly commend the Spartans for 
over-looking the failings of their prince, and making ' 
life of thofe high qualities, which were alone capa- 
ble of preferving them. And from this event we may 
learn, how foon the haughtinefs of any Hate can 
raife up enemies enough to pull it down ; and how 
far the wifdom of a fingle perfon may be capable of 
conferving and reftoring a dejeded and defeated na* 
liofl, both as to fpirits and power* 

After the Biotic war had lafted five years, a 
peace was concluded. But in the fecond year of the 
104th Olympiad, new commotions broke out in Pe- 
loponnefus. The Tegaeans and Mantinxans making 
war on each other, the former reqwefted the aid of 
the Thebans, and the latter of the Lacedxmonians 
and Athenians, This gave occafion to a new and 
fatal controverfy. For Epaminondas, at the head 
of a great army, marching to the afliftance of his 
allies, had notice that Agesilaus with the whole 
power of Sparta was in full itiarch to join the enemy. 
Hence that wife commander, conceiving within 
himfelf that Sparta muit be left naked, direfted his 
inarch thither with the utmoft diligence. Thisniea- 
fure was fo well taken and fo brilkly purfued, that 
there was the greateft probability oi v\.% i-v^cc^^^. 
Vol. ///. T: ^>iL 
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But by accident a pcrfon gave notice of his march 
to Agesilaus, who inftantly difpatched a courier 
to Sparta, to warn the citizens to be upon their 
guard. Archidamus, the fon of Agesilaus, no 
Iboner received his fathers difpatch, than he made 
all proper difpofitions for the defence of th« place. 
The old men and boys he placed on the tops of the 
houfes, that they might incommode the Thebins by 
throwing tiles and 'ftones. Such as were capable of 
bearing arms he polled in all the avenues of tire city. 
So that when Epaminondas came, he had the morti- 
fication to fee that 'his de%n was difcovered and the 
enemy prepared for him. Yet he made trial of them 
by attacking the place, but was fo warmly received, 
that he found it impoffible for hiin to think of enter- 
ing, without very great lofs. When he drew off, 
Archidamus imprudently followed him, and thereby 
gave him sn opportunity of revenging the lofs 
wliich the Thebans had fuftained, by cutting off a 
<rreat number of Spartans, who had thus umiecelTariJy 
cx]X)fed themfelves by an unwary purfuit. 

Epaminondas, to make himfelf fome amends 
for this firccefslcfs attempt, marched direftly to fur- 
prize Mantinoea, which he rightly conjecflured 
-u'oitld be left naked by Agesilaus's march to the 
rclief-of Sparta. But here again, a very accident 
<kfeated all his wifdom. It happened that fix thou- 
A^Jiettiaa fuccowis \vti£ \\i\.Uuded in Peloix^n- 
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nefus, and entered Mantincca on the very day that 
he attacked it. Thefe being frefli and full of fpi- 
rits had jthe better of his horfe, and forced him ta 
abandon his dedgn*. 

These mifcarriages funk deep into the bofom oi 
this great general, who, reflefling that his cominif- 
fion was about to expire, and that if lie retired out 
of Peloponnefus without effeding any thing, he 
ihould not only lofe his owJi glory, but that autho- 
rity alfo to which he had raifed his country, he de^ 
icrmined, for the prefcrvation of. both thefe, to 
rifque a battle at all events. When, therefore he. 
undeiftood that Agesilaus, at the head of the La- 
cedaemonians and Arcadians,, with the reft of the. 
allies^ being no feiver, than twenty thoufand foot^ 
and two thoufand horfe, w^re arrived in the neigli- 
bourhood of Mantinoea, he led forth his army ; and 
having drawn it up in battalia, marched off towards, 
the hills of Tegaca, as if he intended to encamj> 
there ; but on a fudden altering the difpofition o£ 
his line, to give it the form of a wedge, he fpeedily 
fnarched back and fell upon the allies, when they 
cxpeftcd no fuch matter.. Tlie confufioa was fou 
great, that, probably, the Tl^ebans might have 
acquired an eafy'vidory, if Epaminondas, charging 
the Lacedemonians, had not expofed his perfon toa 
mucli. For they, knowing well that the whole- 
power of Thebes centred intliis fingjk.tMja^.c^^i^^^. 
T z ^ 
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cd him with darts, 'many of which he pulled out of 
his flclh and returned upon thofe who difcharged 
them. At laft, one Anticiates, a Spartan, as fome 
fay, according to others, one Machatrion of Man- 
tinoca, but, as the Athenians and Thebans agree, 
Grylhis, the fon of the famous Xenophon, llruck 
him into the bread with a javelin, and with fuch 
force, that it broke and left the iron flicking in his 
body. His fall occafioned a new conteft for his bo- 
dy. And in this, with much ado, his country-men 
were victorious, Gryllus himfelf being flain, tho* with 
the lofs of their beft officers. When he was con- 
veyed to the camp, he recovered his voice and 
fpirits • enough to afk, Whether the enemy had gain- 
ed pofieflion of his Ihield, or not, when he fell.' 
Being told that it was fafe, and having it brought 
to him, he killed it as the companion of his labors 
and his glory. Then alking, Who were conquer- 
ors ? And being anfwered, the Thebans ; " Tis 
•* enough," he faid, and expired with fatisfaftion# 
Such was the end of the great Epaminondas. 

All Greece looked with concern on the iffue of 
this bufinefs. And the contending parties, fearing 
the continuance of fo bloody a war, (truck up a ge- 
neral peace. Into the terms of which however, the 
Lacedaemonians, at the inftance of Agesila us^ re- 
fufed to enter. For this he incurred the cenfure of 
■i^^Tcii; V(h(^ is no lets dvC'^leafed with tlie lafi 
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aiftlons of his life. How juftly, let the reader judge, 
when we have laid thein before him in review, 

Agksilaus now, finding that the Perfian was 
no longer incL'ncd to difturb Sparta, confented, for 
tlie fake of a. large fubiidy given to his country by 
the king of Egypt,, to go in perfon and command the 
Greek mercenaries in his fervice. As foon as lie ar- 
rived u\ Egypt, all the gycat officers of the kingdom 
came to pay their compliments to him. at his land- 
ing. His reputation was fo great, that it had raif- 
ed the expectation of the whole country, which 
flocked in to fee him. But when they found, iuHead 
of tlie great prince whom they looked for, a litile 
old man. of contemptible prefence, lying down with- 
out ceremony upon the grafs, his hair uncombed, 
and his cloaths thread-bare, they fell into a laughter 
and took fcorn of him, crying out, that the old pio- 
verb was now made good, '* The moim'ain had 
" brought forth a moufc." They were much fcanda- 
lized at his infeniibility and rudenefs, as they judged 
it,, who, when the prcfents ufually offered to lirang- 
ers of diflindion were made him, confining of ail 
manner of provillons, took only the meal, the 
calves and the geefc, but rejected the fweet-meats, 
the confections, and perfumes. And when they ur- 
ged him to the acceptance of them, he faid, *' They 
might carry them to liis flavcs, the Helotcs.** Theo- 
phialtus fays,, tlut of all the tlua^s vi\:d&Vv.Vfc\"!vMi vew 
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EgyP^ h« ^'^s taken with nothing (o much as the 
Papyrus, fo proper for garlands, by reafon cif the 
fmoothnefs and pliantnefs of its rind : and when he 
left Eg}'pt, he dcfired the king to let him carry 
fome of it home with him. When be joined with 
Tachos, he found liis expectation of being general- 
iflimo fruilrated« For Tachos rcferved tliat place 
for himfelf, making Agesh.aus only captain of 
the band of mercenaries, and Cliabrias, thq Athen^ 
ian, admiral. 

This difappointment was the firft occa/ion of 
his difcontent. But others were foon adminiftered. 
He was daily tired with the iiifolence and vanity of 
this Eg3'ptian ; yet was at length forced to attend 
him into Phaenicia, in a condition much beneath 
his fpirit and dignity. He was notwithftanding 
obliged to digeft this for a while, 'till he had an 
opportunity of fhcwing his refentment. This op- 
port uJiity was foon aiForded him by Ne(ftanabis, the 
nephew of Tachos, and a great captain under liim ; 
who took occafion to fall off from his uncle, and 
v.:> proclaiined king by the Egyptians. This maa 
otiVred great rewards both to AoESiLAt^s and to 
riiiibrias, to induce them to accede to his party. 



Vo 



Tachos quickly received intelligence of the 

jrcafurcs carrying on againft him. He had then re- 

ujie to all the lub\m\^\\^m^\\\Q^'^\\^c<i\\ld think. 
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©f, in order to engage them both to his intereft.. 
The latter readily yielded to his e^itreaties, and 
endeavoured all he could to perfuadc Agesilaus.. 
But he pretended to depend wholly upon the orders: 
which fhould- be fent to him from Spaata, whither 
both the Egyptian princes had difpatched their am- 
baffadors. The Lacedaemonian.s left the whole-mat* 
terto Agesilaus, direding liim only to do what 
was moft for the benefit of the common- wealth; Hav- 
ing received thefe Inftru^lions, he immediately be- 
took himfelf to the party of Nedlanabis, and car- 
ried off all the mercenaries with him. He had not 
been long in this new fervice, before a certain Men- 
defian fct up his claim to the Egyptian kingdom, and! 
brought an hundred thoufand men at his heels tp^. 
fupport it. He attempted to tamper with Age si- 
la us, of which Nedlanabis having notice, he began 
to be fufpedled. This fufpicion was increafed, when 
Agesilaus advifed him to figlit this multitude- 
immediately.. He took quite a different method, re- 
tiring into a ftrong city, and Ihutting up himfelf -and 
his troops therein.. The Mendefian advanced and. 
in veiled the plaqe immediately, and began to iink a 
ditch, and and throw up entrenchments all round 
the place. N^ftanabis then all on. a fudden grew, 
fearful of being cooped up and flarved out, and 
therefore talked of fighting. But in this Agesi- 
laus now oppofed him. The Greeks blamed hinv 
for fo doing* and the Egygtians dyi u'CiVfc.ws^^^si. 
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call him traitor. All this the king bore with pa bL 
eiicc. At laft, when the enemy had almoft. perfeded 
their works, and only a narrow, aperture was left,^ 
Ages 1 LA us went- up to Nedanabis, and addreiTed 
him thus :. " Now, young man, you have an op- 
** portunily of faving yourfclf ; your enemies have 
"been all this time working for you: ifyouilTue 
*^ out with your forces, you will eafily beat thofe 
*' who guard the gap which is yet open ; and as 
*' for the rell, their own wjorks will hinder them 
** from, furrounding us." Neftanabia, admiring his 
U'ifdom,. exadjy followed his advice. By whicli 
means he routed, his competitor, and, leaving the 
condud of the war for the future to Agesila us, 
quickly fubdued all his enemies, and fettled himfclf 
firmly on the throne.. 

After this, being eagerly defirous of doing Hill 
fomething more for the fervice of his country, the 
king of Sparta embarked in order to return to Greece, 
carrying with him, amongft other rich prcfenls, a 
gratuity of two hundred and thirty talents, as a . 
free gift from Ncdanabis to the ftate of Sparta. la 
this voyage he died ; and for want of honey, which 
the Spartans were wont to ufe in embalming, his 
fervants wrapped his body in wax, and brought it 
iafc to Sparta. . 
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Xenofhon has taken much pains to vindicate 
his defertion of Tachos. His ufage indeed was by 
no means proportioned to the fervices expefted 
from him ; and his experience faw evidently that it 
would be more for the benefit of the Spartan ftate. 
But Plutarch treats it as an aft of treachery, pro- 
ceding entirely from the Spartan maxim, that " all 
*' things are juft, which are profitable to one's 
V country.** . 

In all other inftances he had been a religious 
obferver of his engagements, even when the enemy 
had failed on his part. And to this much of his 
fuccefs in Afia had bttn owing. He delighted 
to enrich his foldiers and his country, but kept 
nothing for himfelf. Even the great prefents, which 
he received for himfelf from foreign princes and 
dates, went all into the public treafury* Indeed 
he needed but little fox himfelf; for he was fober 
chaile, abftemious, and bore toils and hardfhips with 
incredible patience and alacrity. His own home 
was the mean houfe, which Euryfthenes, the pro- 
genitor of his ^family had formerly dwelled in ; 
and in which you might have feen many evidences 
of tolerance and hard living, but not the leaft trace 
of pleafure or of luxury. He was eighty and four 
years old when he died, and had reigned forty one.^ 
If he had any great failing, or that can poiTibly be 
called fuqh| it was the excefllve iQN^oiNxvt. o^wss^-^- 
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So that our poet's thought may be well applied to 
kim, 

AG£stLATrs, at his lateft breatli> 
Ev'n fell the ruling paffion ftrong In death. 
Great in thofe moments as in all the paft. 
And, " Hcav*n, preferve my country !" was hi«- 
laft. 
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Chronological INDEX to tlie 



THIRD VOLUME. 

Yr.ofthcWorld 



Tt Eonidas defeiidi Thermopylae, and h 1 

iL Jlaln ^ \ 3>'^>- 

^rtemijia dlfiingwjha herfdf at ulie battle ofl 

Salami s | ^^'-> 

jiJpafiaflGuriJlics at Mem • . 3556 

Pericles invade i Eubcea. The i/Iandfubmits 1 

^to Athciii I 3^'^'^ 

'Virginia isjlain l^ hr father ■■■ 3^61 443 

Jpl'ius, the Decemvir, is imprifmed anddiei 3^61 443 

'Pericles takes Samos • ?fS^S 439 

The grievous plague at Athens, dtjcribedl 

by Thucidydts ( 3>'4 43^'> 

Pericles dies ef the jdagiie ■ 357^ 4^^ 

Sxrates is born " 353^ 4^^ 

dies by poifon __ 3^07 397 

^fpajij the younger Jlourijhes with Cyrus 3602 402 

Jlgcfilaus fucceds to the throne of 'Sparta 3^04 400 

pajjcs into Jftd — 3608 396 

takes Sardis and routs tJie Verjians 3609 39'^ 

// recalled __ 36 1 39^ 

clvjen diBator ,at Sparta — — ^634 370 

dies on his return from E^pt — 3644 360 

Jlrtcm^jia, flic younger, fucceeds lier huJLandl 

Maufilm I 3^5^ 352 

outwits the Rhodians and takes their ch^ ^S W TaS*^ 

END oi the TK\Td'Nov\^>\^. 
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